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ANNED 


OOD  lYlANUAL 
for  the  ARMY 


It’s  a  virtual  eticyclopcilia  of  helpful 
inforiuatioii  about  eanued  foods.  It  tells 
how  tliev’re  prepared  and  canned,  gives 
their  nutritive  values  and  coininon  u.'.es, 
describes  the  best  methods  of  handling 
and  storing  them.  It  also  contains  time¬ 
saving  charts  to  determine  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  cost  per  serving  of  all  canned 
foods  appearing  on  the  Army  Sub¬ 
sistence  list. 

A  tribute  to  the  value  and  need  for 
such  a  hook  was  demonstrated  by  a 
re(juest  from  the  Quartermaster  (]orps 
that  enough  ci)pies  he  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  Mess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
Oflicer  and  student  at  schools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  with  a  <‘opy. 

American  Can  Company  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  this  new  and  important 
addition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under- 
stamling  of  the  foods  you  pack. 


WITH  CANNED  FOODS  destined  to  play 
an  ever-increasing  part  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  our  armed  forces,  many  thousands 
of  soldiers  unfamiliar  with  canned  foods 
will  he  called  up«>n  to  buy,  handle, 
store,  and  co(*k  these  products. 

'r«)  help  the  Army  train  men  for  tliese 
important  duties,  American  Can  Com- 
pain,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
<,hiartermaster  Corps,  has  <-omi>leted 
a  carefully  ju  epared,  comprehensive 
''Canned  Food  Manuar’. 


after  year  the  same  canner¬ 
ies  contract  for  Heekin  Cans  and 
year  after  year  new  ones  are  added. 
Why?  Well,  just  ask  our  customers. 
Ask  them  how  we  operate  and 
whether  they  like  us  .  .  .  what  we 
do  for  our  customers  and  how  we 
do  it.  .  .  .  Whether  we  are  reluctant 
to  serve  them  or  anxious  to  get  in 
there  and  pitch  a  few  innings  our¬ 
selves.  Maybe  our  friends  .  .  .  the 
canners  .  .  .  ore  kidding  us  when 
they  tell  us  that  Heekin  Personal 
Service  is  outstanding  in  the  indus¬ 
try  ..  .  but  they  must  like  it  because 
they  remain  our  customers  .  .  .  and 
above  all,  our  friends,  year  after 
year. 


(SETS  MY  CAN  CONTRACT 

EVERY  YEAR 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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THAT  MEAN  SO  MUCH  MORE 

—TO  YOU  AND  TO  THE  VICTORY  PROGRAM 


The  production  battle  in  the  canning  industry 
must  be  won  while  ^the  industry  shares  these  es¬ 
sential  factors  of  production.  Victory  will  be 

i  achieved  in  this  industry,  as  in  all 
essential  production  by  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  these  factors.  This 
means  machines  and  equipment 
that  will  deliver  more  units  of  pro- 
l"  duction  with  the  use  of  less  man 
!  power  and  horse-power. 

Langsenkamp  Production  Units 
are  that  kind  of  equipment.  It  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction 
'  *  that  in  our  efforts  to  serve  the 
^  Canning  Industry  well  in  time  of 
peace,  our  line  of  equipment,  with 
its  production  advantages  fully  de¬ 
monstrated,  is  ready  for  service 
NOW. 


•  The  Canning  Industry  is  well  aware  that  the 
biggest  order  it  has  ever  been  given  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  under  greater  restrictions  of  the  essential 
factors  of  production  than  ever  has 
been  known.  The  production  of 
food  is  only  a  part  of  the  vast  pro¬ 
duction  order  American  Industry 
must  and  will  deliver. 

Production  focus  is  at  the  right 
point.  Our  armed  forces — the  arm¬ 
ed  forces  of  the  United  Nations — 
must  be  given  dominance  on  land 
and  sea  and  in  the  air.  This  means 
tanks  and  ships  and  planes  and 
guns — all  the  equipment  necessary 
in  modern  warfare — in  mighty 
volume.  This  will  require  man 
power,  machine  power  and  horse 
power  in  ever  increasing  volume. 


•  Kook-More  Koils  increase  the  production  ca¬ 
pacity  of  cooking  tanks.  Infinitely  faster  than  old¬ 
er  types  of  coils,  Kook-Mores  will  reduce  tank  con¬ 
tents  20  per  cent  faster  than  any  other  coil.  Air 
space  provided  around  inlet-outlet  for  Kook-Mores 
to  Ite  installed  in  wooden  tanks,  prevent  charring. 
Made  in  3”  tube  size  and  available  in  27",  42''’, 
and  60”  diameters.  Coils  sold  separately  or  in¬ 
stalled  in  complete  new  cooking  units. 

•  The  Indiana  E-Z-Adfust 
Eulper  has  twice  the  capacity 
of  other  pulpers  of  comparable 
size.  Model  “A”  E-Z-Adfust 
will  handle  20  to  40  tons  of 
tomatoesan  hour,  depending  on 
product.  Made  in  two  sizes, 
with  hopper  feed  or  pipe  inlet, 
as  illustrated. 


•  All  Indiana  Pulp¬ 
ers  and  Finishers  re¬ 
quire  less  power  for 
efficient  operation. 


•  In  addition  to  its  higher  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  Indiana  E-Z-Ad- 
just  permits  constant — and  in¬ 
stant—  regulation  for  moisture 
in  pomace.  The  adjusting 
wheel  regulates  from  extreme 
dry  to  extreme  wet  or  to  any 
point  between  without  stopping 
machine.  This  saves  time,  saves 
product  and  improves  quality. 
Packers  are  obtaining  '■fancy'’’ 
grade  pumpkin  with  E-Z-Ad- 
just  without  a  finishing  oper¬ 
ation. 


•  The  Indiana  Paddle  Finisher  is  available 
in  two  sizes.  Large  capacity.  Produce  a 
product  of  fine  texture  and  appearance. 
Hook  type  screen  frames  fitted  with  adjust¬ 
able  locks.  Screens  easily  removed.  Ma¬ 
chines  completely  sanitary.  Easily  clean¬ 
ed.  The  sanitary  Indiana  Improved  Brush 
Finisher  is  availctble  for  finishing  soups 
and  heavily  spiced  products. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Planf^  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 
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YOU  LOOK 
LIKE  A 
PYRAMID 
IN  DISGUISE 


This  unusual  can  you  see  above  was  designed  and 
patented  in  1877.  It  is  from  Continental’s  collection 
of  patented  cans  obtained from  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


”What  if  I  do  look  like  a  pyramid?”  sneered  the  different  kinds  of  linings,  each  used  for  a  special 
Ancient  Can.  ’’I’m  made  for  preserving  pickled  type  of  food.” 

foods,  and  beauty  doesn’t  count  with  me.  Any  ’’Don’t  tell  me  about  your  linings,”  snapped  the 
dumb-bell  knows  that.”  Ancient  Can.  ’’That’s  a  story  for  the  customers; 

’’Only  pickled  foods?  That’s  nuthin’,”  the  Con-  they’re  the  ones  who  should  be  told  about  it.” 
tinental  Can  retorted,  swelling  with  pardonable  Right  you  are,  Mr.  Ancient  Can.  Continental’s 
pride.  ’’Why,  us  fellows  handle  more  than  400  busy  laboratories  test  constantly  for  new  and  better 
varieties  of  foods  because  our  linings  are  .  .  .”  linings.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  Continental 
’’Linings?  Never  heard  of  ’em.”  cans  are  famous  for  high  quality  and  dependability. 

”Of  course  you  haven’t.  Cans  have  come  a  long  Like  the  rest  of  our  facilities.  Continental’s  lab- 
way  since  your  day.  Now  we  have  more  than  12  oratories  are  at  your  service  at  all  times. 

r'CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 


A 
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Time  limit — On  Tuesday  evening,  March  10,  Mr. 
Donald  Nelson,  head  WPB,  said  we  had  296  days 
left  to  do  the  job — or  else !  The  output  of  weapons 
can  be  doubled  if  all  hands  bend  to  the  work,  substi¬ 
tuting  168  hours  machine  work  in  place  of  the  easier 
going  pace  now  in  progress,  he  said. 

Mr.  William  P.  Witherow,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  recently  said:  “Save 
the  nation  now  and  fight  like  troopers  afterward  for 
what  you  believe  the  nation  should  be.”  A  very  gen¬ 
teel  hint  to  end  the  popular  pastime  of  fault-finding, 
which  helps  so  to  keep  us  divided,  as  the  Axis  most 
wishes.  It  is  either  rank  hypocrisy  or  plain  traitor¬ 
ous,  to  say  you  love  your  country,  which  means  the 
Government,  and  yet  find  fault  with  everything  it  does 
or  does  not  do.  One  does  not  find  fault  with  everything 
a  friend  or  loved  one  does.  Most  of  this  is  thoughtless¬ 
ness,  we  know,  but  under  present  circumstances  it  is 
a  very  dangerous  fault.  Continuing  Mr.  Witherow 
said : 

“Pd  rather  be  without  plant,  private  enterprise  or 
wealth  than  take  my  orders  from  Tokyo.  The  spectre 
of  defeat  very  definitely  shows  itself  in  each  communi¬ 
que.  All  the  heroic  MacArthurs  in  the  world  cannot 
win  the  war  without  guns,  planes  and  ships.  Only  we 
manufacturers  can  make  those  materials  of  war.”  He 
stood  solidly  back  of  WPB’s  Nelson,  in  believing  the 
job  must  be  done  this  year;  and  that  everything,  every¬ 
one,  must  work  to  that  end. 

CROP  PRICES — The  men  who  know  this  industry 
best,  the  successful  marketers  of  its  products,  all  warn 
every  canner  to  be  careful  to  produce  quality  this  event¬ 
ful  year  of  1942.  Recently  we  advised  you  to  buy  your 
products  upon  a  graded  basis,  as  a  means  of  saving  in 
the  amount  of  labor  required  in  the  preparation  of  the 
products  for  canning,  and  to  insure  that  quality.  The 
success  of  Pennsylvania,  where  its  State  authorities 
cooperate  so  splendidly  with  its  canners,  was  cited  as 
an  absolute  example  of  the  truth  and  benefit  of  this 
system  of  crop  buying;  beneficial  not  just  to  the  can¬ 
ners  but  to  the  growers,  as  well.  We  realize  that  this 
will  mean  a  complete  revolution  for  most  canners,  but 
there  was  never  a  better  time  to  make  the  change  over, 
due  both  to  the  need  of  excessive  production  but  also 
because  of  the  price  situation  which  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  canners.  It  will  call  for  more 
work  with  your  growers:  teaching  them  the  value  of 
permitting  green  tomatoes  to  ripen  before  picking,  thus 
bringing  the  load  into  the  No.  1  class,  but  also  saving 
the  waste  of  tomatoes  picked  green  and  trimmed  out 


in  the  plant  before  canning.  Of  harvesting  the  pea 
crop  when  young  and  tender  rather  than  letting  it  go  to 
gain  weight  (tonnage) ,  the  former  bringing  a  decided 
increase  in  money  returns  to  the  grower,  and  helping 
the  canner  get  that  quality  wanted  this  year.  In  other 
words  this  work  for  quality  goes  clear  back  into  the 
fields,  including  better  cultivation,  and  a  wider  spacing 
of  the  planting  dates  so  as  to  extend  the  season  as 
much  as  possible,  and  which  will  give  the  canner  a 
better  opportunity  to  keep  up,  and  avoid  the  gluts 
which  ruin  quality  packing. 

But  it  has  come  to  our  attention  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  misunderstanding  among  canners  and  their 
growers  as  to  the  prices  which  must  be  paid.  If  you 
buy  field-run  crops  you  will,  of  course,  have  to  pay  at 
least  the  minimum  prices  set,  or  you  will  not  be  certi¬ 
fied;  and  you  will  have  to  have  contracts  with  your 
growers.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be  with  those  who 
want  to  buy  the  crops  on  a  graded  basis :  they  have  no 
objection  to  paying  much  higher  prices  than  the  sched¬ 
uled  minimum  for  fancy  or  extra  standard  peas,  or  for 
No.  1  or  No.  2  graded  tomatoes,  but  they  strenuously 
kick  about  paying  these  minimum  prices  for  standard 
peas  or  cull  tomatoes.  Well,  they  do  not  have  to,  but 
they  do  have  to  average  at  least  the  minimum  price  to 
the  growers,  on  the  entire  crop.  Let’s  take  an  example 
or  two. 

We’ll  say  the  minimum  price  on  tomatoes  is  $17.00 
per  ton.  For  100  tons  the  canner  must  pay  not  less 
than  $1700.  We’ll  arbitrarily  divide  these  100  tons 


up  this  way : 

No.  Is  60%— 60  tons  at  $20.00  per  ton . $1,200.00 

40% — 40  tons  at  $12.50  per  ton .  500.00 


Total  . $1,700.00 


That  leaves  nothing  for  culls,  and  no  canner  wants 
culls,  even  for  juice  or  puree.  But  he  is  paying  the 
full  average  price  demanded,  and  giving  the  grower 
of  quality  crops  a  reward  in  more  money,  while  he  is 
paying  a  little  better  for  No.  2s  than  the  field  run  price 
paid  in  1940  ($12.00  per  ton.) 

In  the  case  of  peas.  Let’s  set  the  order  price  at 
$71.00  per  ton. 

100  tons  must  bring  the  growers  $7,100.00. 

Again  arbitrarily  we  will  divide  the  crop  this  way : 


Fancy  75% — 75  tons  at  $80.00  per  ton . . $6,000.00 

Ex.  Stds.  15% — 15  tons  at  $60.00  per  ton .  900.00 

Standards  10% — IQ  tons  at  $20.00  per  ton....  200.00 


Total  and  the  average  per  ton . $7,100.00 
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The  percentage  of  yields  and  the  prices  may  not  be 
yours,  but  you  know  what  you  have,  and  you  make  your 
contracts  upon  the  graded  quality  basis,  and  whatever 
your  prices  or  yields  the  answer  will  come  out  properly. 
The  Government  is  trying  to  induce  the  growers  to 
plant  increased  acreages,  which  is  the  reason  for  the 
advanced  prices,  but  it  does  not  mean  to  penalize  the 
canners,  nor  to  cause  them  to  produce  inferior  canned 
foods.  We  repeat  buying  on  a  graded  basis  is  the  only 
sensible  way;  best  for  grower  and  for  canner,  and  if 
your  crop  prices  average  the  minimum  it  is  all  they  are 
asking. 

HELPS — Some  WPB  announcements  just  at  hand, 
and  some  others  follow: 

Authority  of  War  Production  Board  agents  to  have  access  to 
the  premises  and  records  of  a  company  affected  by  priority 
orders  was  upheld  March  6  when  Federal  Judge  John  B.  Barnes 
in  Chicago  issued  a  permanent  injunction  requiring  the  Chicago 
Alloy  Products  Company  to  permit  audit  and  inspection  by  gov¬ 
ernment  agents  and  to  refrain  from  disposing  of  its  stocks  of 
metals  until  the  audit  had  been  made. 

- 0 - 

Rationing  of  all  types  of  new  trucks,  truck  tractors  and  trail¬ 
ers,  to  be  administered  through  the  joint  facilities  of  the  War 
Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  be¬ 
comes  effective  today. 

The  plan  was  announced  March  1,  and  is  embodied  in  General 
Conservation  Order  M-100. 

Rationing  will  enable  dealers  to  release  gradually  to  govern¬ 
ment  and  essential  civilian  uses  stocks  of  trucks,  truck  tractors 
and  trailers  which  have  been  “frozen”  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  approximately  100,000  of  these  ve¬ 
hicles  will  be  available  for  rationing  during  the  balance  of  this 
year. 

The  ordinary  civilian  desiring  to  purchase  a  commercial  ve¬ 
hicle  must  make  application  by  mail  to  a  local  allocation  office 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  on  Form  PD-310.  These 
offices  are  also  the  field  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Copies  of  all  forms 
and  necessary  instructions  may  be  obtained  at  any  sales  agency 
handling  the  make  of  vehicle  desired. 

- 0 - 

FARMERS  URGED  BY  USDA  TO  SUBSTITUTE  FLAX 
AND  SOYBEANS  FOR  OATS  AND  BARLEY.  Applies  to 
areas  where  oats  and  barley  are  grown  as  cash  crops  and  does 
not  apply  where  grains  are  needed  as  nurse  crops  for  new 
grass  and  legume  seedings.  Request  follows  other  measures  in 
program  to  encourage  greater  vegetable  oil  production. 

- 0 - 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  42  new  publica¬ 
tions  during  January  and  February. 

“Victory”  gardens  are  described  in  MP  483  (free)  which  gives 
general  information  for  the  inexperienced  gardener  on  what  to 
grow,  how  to  prepare  and  fertilize  the  soil,  how  and  when  to 
plant,  how  to  care  for  the  plants,  and  how  to  utilize  the  crop. 
Farm  safety  for  national  defense  is  the  subject  of  MP  481  (free) 
prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Committee  on  Agricultural 
Safety,  Federal  Inter-departmental  Safety  Council. 

Poultry  cooking — including  broiling,  frying,  stuffing,  roasting, 
braising,  stewing,  steaming,  combination  dishes,  smoked  turkey, 
and  carving — is  covered  in  FB  1888  (free). 

Apple  varieties  and  important  producing  sections  of  the 
United  States  ai’e  described  in  FB  1883  (free).  Potato  diseases 
and  their  control  are  covered  in  FB  1881  (free).  Market  dis¬ 
eases  of  asparagus,  onions,  beans,  peas,  carrots,  celery,  and  re¬ 
lated  vegetables  are  discussed  in  MP  440  (35  cents).  Soybean 
and  Korean  lespedeza  hays  are  compared  with  alfalfa  for  winter¬ 
ing  beef  calves  in  C  629  (free).  Experiments  with  annual 
crops  and  permanent  pastures  to  provide  grazing  for  dairy 
cows  in  the  sand-hill  region  of  the  southwest  are  reported  in 
TB  805  (free).  Anatomy  of  seedling  and  roots  of  the  Valencia 
orange  is  the  subject  of  TB  786  (10  cents). 


The  sand  wireworm,  a  pest  of  corn,  cotton,  cowpeas,  and  other 
crops,  is  the  subject  of  L  212  (free)  which  gives  control  meth¬ 
ods.  Control  of  the  locust  borer,  a  destructive  forest  and  shade 
tree  pest,  is  discussed  in  C  626  (5  cents).  Field  studies  of  in¬ 
secticides  used  to  control  cabbage  caterpillars  in  the  south  are 
reported  in  TB  782  (free).  Raspberry  fruitworms  and  related 
species  are  described  in  MP  468  (10  cents). 

Effectiveness  of  acid  lead  arsenate  compared  with  other  ma¬ 
terials,  as  poisons  for  the  Japanese  beetle,  is  covered  in  TB  788 
(free).  Studies  on  control  of  cabbage  caterpillars  with  derris 
in  the  south  are  reported  in  C  615  (free).  Insecticidal  effi¬ 
ciency  of  oils  of  plant  origin  is  the  subject  of  TB  801  (free). 
The  biology  and  control  of  a  treehopper,  in  orchards  of  the 
Pacific  northwest,  is  discussed  in  C  606  (free) .  Fruitflies  of  the 
genus  Anastrepha  are  described  in  MP  439  (free). 

House  and  barn  paints  are  classified  by  groups,  types,  and 
grades  in  TB  804  (free). 

(Publications  for  sale  are  obtainable  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  and  fi’ee  ones  from 
the  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.) 


PEA  CANNERS  ON  THE  JOB 

[Editor’s  Hint — Space  the  plantings  further  apart 
— to  prolong  the  season  and  to  increase  factory  output 
of  assured  quality. 

INTENDED  ACREAGE  OF  GREEN  PEAS  FOR 
PROCESSING,  1942  WITH  COMPARISONS 

Reports  received  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  from  processors  of  green  peas  indicate  an  in¬ 
tended  increase  above  the  1941  planted  acreage  of  26 
per  cent  in  the  plantings  for  1942.  Should  these  plans 
of  late  February  be  carried  out  in  the  various  States, 
the  acreage  planted  to  green  peas  for  canning  and 
freezing  will  total  487,130  acres  in  1942,  compared  with 
385,460  acres  planted  in  1941. 

Abandonment  of  planted  acreage  because  of  unfavor¬ 
able  growing  conditions  has  averaged  6.6  per  cent  an¬ 
nually  during  the  past  10  years.  If  this  average  loss 
is  assumed  for  1942,  a  planting  of  487,130  acres  would 
result  in  454,980  acres  for  harvest  this  year  compared 
with  361,740  acres  harvested  in  1941. 

The  10-year  (1931-40)  average  yield  of  green  peas 
for  processing  is  1,502  pounds  per  acre.  For  the  more 
recent  5-year  (1936-40)  period  yields  have  averaged 
1,633  pounds  per  acre.  The  harvest  of  454,980  acres  in 
1942  with  yields  in  line  with  the  10-year  period  of  1,- 
502  pounds  would  give  a  production  of  about  341,700 
tons  for  processing.  If  yields  in  line  with  the  5-year 
period  of  1,633  pounds  are  obtained,  a  total  of  about 
371,500  tons  would  be  produced  for  canning  and  freez¬ 
ing  in  1942.  In  1941  the  estimated  yield  of  1915  pounds 
was  the  highest  since  1927  when  1937  pounds  were 
obtained  and  the  production  last  season  totalled  346,360 
tons. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreages  which  would 
result  if  these  late  February  intentions  to  contract  and 
plant  green  peas  are  carried  out  in  1942.  Since  these 
plans  may  be  modified  before  plantings  are  actually 
made,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  estimates  of  the 
planted  acreage  for  this  season.  They  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  rather  as  a  guide  in  making  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  in  acreage  plans  before  the  planting  operations 
actually  begin.  (See  table  page  24) 
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TEN-TON  TOMATO  PRACTICES 


by  JESSEE  M.  HUFFINGTON 

Vegetable  Gardening  Specialist,  Pennsylvania  State  College 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  acreage  of  to¬ 
matoes  grown  for  canning  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  3,740,  and,  last  year,  it  was 
22,000.  Ten-ton  yields  were  definitely 
recorded  with  612  of  the  Pennsylvania 
tomato  growers  in  1941. 

The  highest  yield  recorded  was  25.32 
tons  per  acre,  by  L.  J.  Bender,  Allen¬ 
town,  R.  4,  Pa.,  a  new  high  in  tomato 
production.  Eleven  other  growers  pro¬ 
duced  over  20  tons  per  acre.  One  grower, 
Starkey  Farms  Company,  Morrisville, 
Pa.,  produced  an  average  of  14.86  tons 
per  acre  on  75  acres.  An  average  of  92 
per  cent  U.  S.  No.  Is  was  delivered  from 
the  tomato  field  of  Commodore  Keller, 
Montoursville,  R.  2,  Pa. 

The  weather  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  large  Pennsylvania  tomato  yields 
in  1941,  according  to  Mr.  Bender,  and 
this  was  in  general,  the  agreement  of 
400  tomato  growers  attending  a  ten-ton 
tomato  meeting  in  Harrisburg  on  Janu¬ 
ary  21.  A  season  with  moderate  tempera¬ 
tures  with  plenty  of  sunshine  and  occa¬ 
sional  showers,  but  no  downpour  in  the 
picking  season,  is  what  tomato  growers 
had  in  1941. 

High  yields  and  high  quality,  however, 
are  not  the  product  of  weather  alone. 
Careful  planning,  sound  soil  building 
practices,  thorough  soil  preparation, 
prompt  handling  and  deep  setting  of 
plants,  spacing  for  convenience  in  culti¬ 
vation  and  picking,  controlling  weeds  by 
shallow  but  close  cultivation,  and  picking 
only  red-ripe  tomatoes  are  all  predomi¬ 
nant  practices  emphasized  by  a  majority 
of  the  612  ten-ton  tomato  growers  in 
1941. 

Long  Rotations  Practiced  and  Cover  Crops 
Used 

Tomatoes  followed  another  cultivated 
crop,  mostly  corn,  in  62  per  cent  of  the 
ten-ton  fields  but  a  clover-grass  sod  was 
included  in  most  rotations.  Only  five 
per  cent  of  the  ten-ton  growers  planted 
tomatoes  after  tomatoes,  and  21  per  cent 
planted  tomatoes  after  sod. 

Winter  cover  crops  were  included  in 
he  tomato  rotation  by  31  per  cent  of  the 
^^en-ton  growers.  Domestic  ryegrass, 
eeded  at  the  last  cultivation  at  the  rate 
'f  25  pounds  per  acre,  was  the  most 
popular  cover  crop. 

Prepare  Soil  Carefully 

Well-drained,  medium  loam  to  heavy 
oil,  rich  in  organic  matter  and  properly 
imed,  was  used  in  most  cases  to  produce 
en-ton  yields.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the 
en-ton  growers  disced  and  harrowed  4 
o  6  times,  while  in  1940  two-thirds  of 
he  ten-ton  fields  had  only  three  to  four 
Uscings.  Soil  plowed  early  may  need 


additional  fitting,  following  heavy  rains 
or  after  an  extremely  dry  period. 
Manure  was  applied  to  tomatoes  by  80 
per  cent  of  the  ten-ton  tomato  growers  in 


Jesse  M.  Huiiington 

1941.  When  manure  is  not  available  it 
is  more  important  to  grow  cover  crops 
and  rotate  with  clover-grass  sod. 

Lime  Used  When  Needed 

Lime  was  applied  on  34  per  cent  of  the 
fields  where  ten-ton  tomato  crops  were 
grown  in  1941.  After  having  the  soil 
tested,  lime  was  applied,  usually  in  suf¬ 
ficient  amounts  to  bring  about  an  acidity 
rating  of  pH  6. 

Plants  Deserve  Better  Care 

The  importance  of  well-grown,  healthy 
plants,  whatever  the  source,  cannot  be 
overemphasized.  Prompt  delivery  and 
proper  care  are  more  essential  to  success 
than  most  tomato  growers  realize.  The 
ideal  method  is  to  set  tomato  plants  out 
as  quickly  as  possible  after  they  have 
been  pulled.  A  carefully  set  plant,  with 
the  roots  down  in  contact  with  moist 
soil  and  water  applied  if  it  is  dry,  has  a 
chance  to  produce  large  yields  in  fertile 
soil  and  good  culture. 

Prompt  delivery  and  proper  care  of  to¬ 
mato  plants  are  more  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess  than  most  tomato  growers  realize. 
Keeping  the  roots  moist  and  the  stems 
and  tops  dry  and  setting  the  plants  out 
immediately  upon  arrival  were  practices 
followed  by  the  better  growers.  Heeling 
in  the  plants  prior  to  setting  in  case  of 
bad  weather  is  very  much  better  than 
keeping  them  standing  in  water  or  ship¬ 
ping  containers. 


Early  Planting  is  Essential 

Fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  ten-ton 
crops  were  planted  May  1-15,  and  39  per 
cent  May  16-31.  In  Bucks  County  85  per 
cent  were  planted  May  1-15,  and  15  per 
cent  May  16-31;  while  in  Erie,  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  Lehigh,  Luzerne,  Mifflin  and 
Schuylkill  counties  all  ten-ton  crops  were 
planted  May  16-31. 

One-half  the  ten-ton  growers  used 
plant  starter  when  setting  the  plants. 

A  Good  Start  Includes  a  Good  Stand 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  all  ten-ton  to¬ 
mato  growers  obtained  a  stand  of  90  per 
cent.  The  most  common  number  of  plants 
per  acre  was  about  2900 — 50  per  cent  of 
the  growers  allowing  14  to  16  square  feet 
per  plant  and  35  per  cent,  12  to  14  feet. 

Cultivate  to  Control  Weeds 

Cultivation  close  to  the  plants  the  first 
time  prevents  weeds  and  grass  from  get¬ 
ting  a  start  and  may  avoid  costly  hand 
labor  later.  Shallow  cultivation  controls 
weeds  without  robbing  the  plants  of 
moisture. 

Good  Culture  Precedes  Good  Picking 

Proper  spacing  of  the  rows  not  only 
makes  it  easier  to  control  weeds  with 
cultivating  equipment  available,  but  also 
enables  the  pickers  more  easily  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  plants  and  unripened  fruit. 
Four  feet  or  more  is  the  usual  distance 
between  rows,  while  the  space  between 
plants  varies  from  three  to  four  feet. 

Tomatoes  of  high  quality  are  produced 
only  on  healthy,  vigorous  plants  with 
adequate  foliage  for  producing  and  ripen¬ 
ing  the  fruit.  Adequate  foliage  protec¬ 
tion  is  necessary  for  the  development  of 
color  and  flavor. 

Carefully  supervised  picking  and  well- 
planned  deliveries  of  large  loads  are  es¬ 
sential  to  profitable  tomato  production. 
Proper  loading  means  easier  and  quicker 
handling  with  less  injury  to  tomatoes.  A 
scheduled  time  of  arrival  has  sometimes 
proven  to  be  helpful  in  delivering  ten-ton 
tomato  crops. 

INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE  MEETING 
MARCH  19th 

OPA  has  called  a  meeting  of  the  Fish, 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning  Industry 
Defense  Advisory  Committee  at  Chicago, 
March  19,  to  discuss  the  operation  of  the 
recently  issued  temporary  maximum 
price  regulation  on  26  items  of  canned 
foods.  It  is  expected  that  suggestions 
for  the  forming  of  a  price  control  policy 
for  the  1942  packs,  which  will  encourage 
the  full  production  necessary  for  civilian 
and  governmental  requirements  will 
develop. 
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CALIFORNIA  CAHNERS  PLAN  WAR 
PROGRAM 

"by  BERKELEY" 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


The  38th  annual  meeting  of  the  Can- 
ners  League  of  California,  held  at  Del 
Monte,  March  5,  6  and  7,  took  the  form 
and  name  of  a  War  Council,  replacing 
the  usual  convention.  With  a  record  at¬ 
tendance  of  almost  500,  limited  to  canners 
and  Government  representatives,  it  was 
most  serious  in  tone,  and  discussions 
hinged  almost  entirely  on  the  part  the 
industry  can  play  in  assisting  to  win  the 
war  in  which  the  country  is  engaged. 

Routine  convention  procedure  was  held 
to  a  minimum  and  in  place  of  set 
speeches  there  was  a  series  of  round 
table  sessions  participated  in  by  can¬ 
ners  and  members  of  the  various  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  including  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  War  Industries  Board 
and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corp. 

The  opening  session  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning  got  under  way  with  a  brief  talk  by 
President  C.  N.  Lovegren  and  greetings 
from  Carrol  E.  Lindsey,  President  of 
the  National  Canners  Association.  This 
was  followed  by  a  session  of  the  Pro¬ 
curement  Panel,  with  President  Lovegren 
presiding  and  the  head  table  occupied 
by  General  C.  A.  Hardigg,  Colonel  A.  W. 
Stanley,  J.  Howard  Hamilton,  Kenneth 
W.  Hess,  E.  N.  Richmond,  F.  M.  Drew, 

G.  A.  Felice  and  Emil  Rutz.  This  panel 
discussed  the  probable  needs  of  the 
armed  forces,  methods  of  payment  for 
Government  purchases  and  the  numerous 
problems  affecting  the  industry’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  regard  to  sales  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  other  than  FSCC.  J.  Howard 
Hamilton,  special  advisor  on  procurement 
for  the  Army,  described  the  program 
just  completed  at  Washington  to  co-ordi¬ 
nate  purchases  of  foods. 

Friday  morning  the  War  Production 
Board  Panel  went  into  action,  with  vice- 
president  A.  W.  Eames,  presiding.  At 
the  head  table  were  Merritt  Greene  of 
WPB,  Robert  C.  Paulus,  R.  E.  Sanborn, 

H.  E.  Gray  and  J.  A.  Owen.  This  panel 
covered  such  subjects  as  sugar,  the  tin 
order  and  priorities.  Each  of  the  panel 
members  made  brief  statements  and  ex¬ 
changed  ideas  from  the  platform,  after 
which  the  meeting  was  open  to  questions 
from  the  floor. 

This  panel  was  followed  by  one  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  and  was  presided  over  by  vice-presi¬ 
dent  Preston  McKinney.  At  the  head 
table  were  Edmond  Maher  and  Harry 
Camp,  representing  OPA,  W.  A.  Geller- 
sen,  Wayne  Mayhew,  L.  E.  Neal  and 
Roy  L.  Pratt.  This  panel  gave  special 
attention  to  the  new  “Spot  Freeze”  order 
and  plans  for  price  control  for  the  new 
season. 


In  the  evening  the  Agricultural  Panel 
was  held,  with  vice-president  H.  E.  Gray 
presiding.  At  the  head  table  were  Ward 
B.  Studt,  Dave  Davidson  and  M.  A. 
Clevenger,  representing  the  AAA  and 
FSCC;  assistant  director  Lyman  Lantz, 
representing  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  G.  N.  Pfarr,  D.  C.  Kok,  A. 
R.  Plummer  and  A.  W.  Beall.  This 
panel  took  up  the  pressing  Japanese 
problem  and  the  tomato  campaign,  along 
with  FSCC  purchases.  This  proved  an 
especially  lively  session,  with  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  Japanese  nationals  and 
Japanese- Americans  still  an  unsettled 
question. 

Saturday  morning  was  given  over  to 
the  sample  cutting  of  peaches,  apricots, 
Bartlett  pears,  fruits-for-salad,  fruit 
cocktail  and  new  hybrid  cling  peaches. 
This  was  held  in  the  main  dining  room 
and  was  under  the  direction  of  F.  A. 
Dixon,  assisted  by  fifteen  members  of 
the  canning  trade.  It  was  voted  the 
finest  sample  cutting  yet  held  and  the 
number  of  samples  reflected  the  increased 
membership  of  the  organization.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  three  new  members  have  re¬ 
cently  been  added,  these  being  the  Oak¬ 
land  Packing  Co.,  Oakland;  the  Jos. 
Pearce  Canning  Company,  Decoto,  and 
the  Riverbank  Canning  Company,  River- 
bank. 

Although  the  War  Council  was  held 
strictly  for  patriotic  and  business  pur¬ 
poses,  a  little  recreation  could  not  be 
foregone  in  such  a  magnificent  play¬ 
ground  as  Del  Monte  where  the  glories 
of  all  California  seem  concentrated.  Es¬ 
pecially  when  weather  conditions  were 
of  the  superlative  nature. 

Friday  afternoon  the  first  18  holes  of 
tournament  golf  were  played  on  the 
famed  Pebble  Beach  course,  with  the  final 
18  holes  on  Saturday  afternoon  on  the 
Del  Monte  course. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  a  trap  shooting  program  was  ar¬ 
ranged,  with  Al.  Beall  and  Thomas 
Alton  comprising  the  committee  in 
charge.  Shoots  were  held  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  with  many  taking  part  and 
some  surprisingly  good  scores  were  re¬ 
corded,  suggesting  that  Nipponese  in¬ 
vaders  might  meet  with  a  warm  recep¬ 
tion  from  certain  members  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry. 

Saturday  evening  featured  the  annual 
banquet  in  the  main  dining  room  ten¬ 
dered  by  the  American  Can  Company, 
and  prefaced  with  refreshments  in  the 
Copper  Cup  Room  through  courtesy  of 
the  Continental  Can  Company.  This 
affair  was  for  men  only  but  at  the  same 
time  visiting  ladies  were  being  enter¬ 


tained  at  a  banquet  in  the  Bali  Room, 
following  cocktails  in  the  Tower  Room, 
with  the  two  can  companies  as  hosts. 
Dancing  in  the  Bali  Room  followed  the 
banquet  events. 

At  one  of  the  Friday  meetings,  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Canners  League  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  whose  terms  had  expired  were 
re-elected.  These  were  Elmer  E.  Chase, 
Jr.,  Chevy  Chase  Co.,  San  Jose;  W.  A. 
Gellersen,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby;  J.  A. 
Owen,  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Co.,  Santa 
Clara;  Roy  L.  Pratt,  California  Packing 
Corp.;  E.  N.  Richmond,  Richmond-Chase 
Co.,  San  Jose;  Emil  Rutz,  Schuckl  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  and  M.  E.  Wangen- 
heim,  California  Conserving  Co.,  San 
Francisco. 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 


CALBEAR  DISSOLUTION 

Calbear  Canneries  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  has  filed  notice  of  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  corporation. 

FISH  CANNERY 

Red  Rock  Fisheries,  Inc.,  plans  the 
erection  of  a  sardine  cannery  at  Moss 
Landing,  Calif.  The  location  is  on 
Monterey  Bay  and  two  other  concerns 
have  announced  they  will  build  plants 
there. 

DEL  MAR  WAREHOUSE 

The  Del  Mar  Canning  Company, 
Monterey,  Calif.,  packers  of  sardines, 
plans  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  to  cost 
about  $20,000. 

CAL  PACK  TAKES  OVER 

The  Hueneme  Fisheries  Company, 
Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  headed  by  A.  F. 
Henderson,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
California  Packing  Corp. 

OLIVE  OIL  ASSOCIATION 

The  Olive  Oil  Association  of  Califor¬ 
nia  has  been  incorporated  at  Fresno, 
Calif.,  by  a  group  of  producers,  with 
Martin  Marici,  of  Lindsay,  acting  as 
president  pending  a  formal  election  of 
officers. 


THIEVES  GET  OLIVE  OIL 

The  plant  of  the  Supreme  Olive  Com¬ 
pany,  Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  was  raided  by 
three  men  recently  who  held  an  employee 
at  hay  and  made  away  with  fifteen  drums 
of  olive  oil  valued  at  $5,000. 

JANE  A.  EVERTS 

Jane  A.  Everts,  mother  of  Major  W.  S. 
Everts,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Can¬ 
ners  League  of  California,  passed  away 
at  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  February  22.  She 
was  73  years  of  age  and  a  native  of 
San  Francisco. 
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CANNED  FRUIT  STANDARDS 

Revised  and  amended  definitions  and 
standards  of  identity  for  canned  peaches, 
pears,  apricots  and  cherries  were 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  Security  Ad¬ 
ministrator  on  March  3, 1942,  and  become 
effective  on  the  ninetieth  day  following 
that  date.  Certain  labeling  provisions 
are,  however,  postponed  until  February 
26,  1943.  Complete  text  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  as  finally  promulgated  appeared  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  March  3.  Most 
important  changes  made  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  are  the  adoption  of  “cut-out”  Brix 
readings  rather  than  “put-in”  Brix  read¬ 
ings  as  a  basis  for  the  differentiation  of 
syrups  used  in  the  canned  fruits.  In  the 
original  standards,  which  are  now  re¬ 
placed  by  the  new  regulations,  syrups 
were  designated  as  light,  medium,  heavy 
and  extra  heavy.  Changed  is  “light” 
syrup  to  “slightly  sweetened  water”  and 
“medium”  syrup  to  “light”  syrup.  Syrup 
designations  now  are  “slightly  sweetened 
water,”  “light,”  “heavy”  and  “extra 
heavy.”  Provisions  requiring  designa¬ 
tion  on  the  label  of  these  new  syrups 
shall  not  become  effective  until  one  year 
from  the  date  that  the  new  regulations 
were  signed  by  the  Administrator  (Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1942).  The  amended  stand¬ 
ards  permit  the  use  of  both  Dextrose  and 
Corn  Syrup  in  the  preparation  of  syrup, 
without  label  declaration,  and  without 
adjustment  for  sweetness.  Limitations 
are,  however,  imposed  upon  the  amount 
of  Dextrose  and  Corn  Syrup  that  may  be 
used.  As  amended  the  new  standards 
also  authorize  the  preparation  of  pack¬ 
ing  media  from  combinations  of  fruit 
juice  and  sweetening  ingredients.  Where 
no  water  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
packing  media  they  may  be  referred  to 
as  light,  heavy  or  extra  heavy  peach 
juice  syrup.  When  water  is  used  the 
syrups  are  treated  as  though  they  were 
prepared  entirely  with  water. 


PEAK  REQUIREMENTS  INVENTORIES 

Seasonal  industries,  such  as  canning 
factories,  are  permitted  to  build  up  their 
inventories  in  anticipation  of  peak  re¬ 
quirements  by  an  official  interpretation  of 
Priorities  Regulation  No.  1,  issued  by  the 
Director  of  Industry  Operations,  J.  S. 
Knowlson,  March  10. 

Priorities  Regulation  No.  1  requires 
dl  producers  to  keep  their  inventories  to 
i  practicable  working  minimum.  This 
nterpretation  provides  that  companies 
ngaged  in  seasonal  operations  will  not 
le  considered  in  violation  of  the  regu- 
ation  if  they  refrain  from  hoarding,  and 
f  the  deliveries  which  they  receive  for 
nventory  are  no  greater  and  no  further 
n  advance  than  those  normally  accepted 
11  the  normal  course  of  business  to  meet 
nticipated  requirements. 

LITHOGRAPHERS  MEETING  DATES 

The  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Convention 
f  the  Lithographers  National  Associa- 
ion  will  be  held  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
lotel,  Chicago,  May  12-15. 


CONCLUDING  SUGAR  STUDY 

The  Sugar  Section  of  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
Government  agencies,  is  concluding, 
under  the  supervision  of  A.  E.  Bowman, 
Chief  of  the  Section,  an  exhaustive  study 
of  the  world’s  sugar  supply. 

Experts  from  various  Government 
agencies  whose  duties  include  watching 
every  phase  of  the  world’s  sugar  industry 
were  asked  by  Mr.  Bowman  to  assist  in 
the  survey.  The  agencies  include  three 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  (Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
Sugar  Division  of  the  AAA,  and  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration),  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  the  WPB  Statistics 
Division. 

Every  sugar-producing  country  in  the 
world  outside  of  the  Axis  powers  and 
those  dominated  by  the  Axis  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey.  Sugar  is  produced 
in  almost  every  country  in  the  world, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  Reunion  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  with  a  crop  last  year  of 
75,000  tons  to  Brazil  with  an  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  over  1,000,000  tons — to  men¬ 
tion  the  extreme  among  countries  not 
generally  known  for  their  sugar-produc¬ 
ing  abilities.  Cuba,  of  course,  tops  them 
all,  with  an  annual  production  of  4,000,- 
000  tons. 

“One  purpose  of  the  study,”  said  Mr. 
Bowman,  “is  to  ascertain  all  the  avail¬ 
able  supplies  of  sugar,  to  see  what  we 
can  expect  to  do  about  supplying  our 
Allies  under  Lend-Lease  and  also  to  de¬ 
termine  what  economies  may  be  made  in 
shipping  space  in  the  movement  of  such 
sugar,  and^  what  should  be  done  intern¬ 
ally  in  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  current  sugar  situation.  We 
want  to  find  out  how  much  exportable 
surplus  of  sugar  exists  in  any  country, 
if  any;  where  it  went  to  normally,  and 
whether  it  could  be  diverted  to  assist  in 
the  defense  efforts  of  ourselves  and  our 
Allies. 

“It  is  the  Government’s  desire  to  elimi¬ 
nate,  as  much  as  possible,  cross-hauls  in 
the  shipping  lanes  of  the  world,  to  con¬ 
serve  cargo  space  and  to  minimize  transit 
time  in  shipping.  In  this  way  we  can 
make  more  ships  available  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  arms  and  munitions.” 


W.  R.  ROACH  REORGANIZES 

Reorganization  in  Federal  District 
Court  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  of  W. 
R.  Roach  &  Company,  is  virtually  com¬ 
plete,  as  articles  of  incorporation  for  the 
new  firm  were  filed.  The  new  corpora¬ 
tion,  to  be  called  W.  R.  Roach  Company, 
has  a  capitalization  of  $900,000.  The 
new  firm  will  take  over  all  assets  and 
business  of  the  old  company,  and  the 
management  will  remain  the  same.  Wil¬ 
liam  I.  Andrus  is  President;  B.  C.  Nott 
is  chairman  of  the  Board;  and  Reed  M. 
Roberts  is  in  charge  of  production. 
These  three,  together  with  Warner  and 


G.  R.  Garretson  and  William  H.  Harri¬ 
son,  of  Chicago,  are  the  Directors. 

Under  the  reorganization  plan  a  bond 
issue  of  the  old  company  will  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  new  company  by  preferred 
stock.  There  will  be  no  bond  issue  or 
funded  debt  in  the  new  company.  The 
articles  of  incorporation  filed  list  405,000 
shares  of  authorized  capital  stock,  com¬ 
prising  32,500  shares  of  5  per  cent  par¬ 
ticipating  preferred ;  22,500  shares  of 
Class  A  and  350,000  shares  of  Class  B. 

The  company  has  plants  at  Owosso, 
Hart,  Scottville  and  Croswell,  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  packers  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  country.  Office  will  re¬ 
main  at  Grand  Rapids. 

Previous  to  the  reorganization,  Mr. 
Nott  was  President  of  the  company;  Mr. 
Andrus  was  Treasurer ;  Mr.  Roberts  was 
Assistant  Treasurer  and  Gleason  B.  Rol¬ 
lins  was  Secretary. 

CANNED  SPICED  HAM  IN  PRICE  CEILING 

Canned  spiced  luncheon  meat  made  en¬ 
tirely  from  pork  and  canned  spiced  ham 
were  included  in  the  60  day  temporary 
maximum  wholesale  price  regulation 
placed  upon  some  90  per  cent  of  pork 
products  on  March  10.  Maximum  prices 
at  which  the  pork  products  covered  may 
be  sold,  are  based  on  those  for  the  period 
March  3  to  7,  1942,  as  stated  in  packers 
and  wholesalers  customary  price  list,  as 
used  by  their  branch  managers  and 
salesmen. 

NUTRITION  FOUNDATION  STARTS 

The  Nutrition  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  food 
industry  cooperative  venture  designed  to 
foster  development  of  the  science  of  nu¬ 
trition,  formally  started  operations  this 
week.  The  organization  was  recently 
established  by  15  manufacturers  of  foods 
and  related  products,  as  a  contribution 
to  the  public  welfare. 

Companies  underwriting  the  venture 
comprise  the  American  Can  Co.,  Beech- 
Nut  Packing  Co.,  California  Packing 
Corporation,  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Conti¬ 
nental  Can  Co.,  Corn  Products  Refining 
Co.,  General  Foods  Corp.,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co., 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  National  Biscuit 
Co.,  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co.,  Quaker 
Oats  Co.,  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  Swift 
&  Company,  and  United  Fruit  Company. 
Karl  T.  Compton,  president  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  is 
chairman  of  the  organization’s  govern¬ 
ing  board. 

The  objective  of  the  Foundation  is  to 
develop  and  apply  the  science  of  nutri¬ 
tion  in  order  to  improve  the  food  and 
diet  of  the  American  public.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  national  nutritional  cen¬ 
ter,  and  to  exercise  a  national  leadership 
in  nutritional  developments. 

TO  OPERATE  WARRENSBURG  PLANT 

The  Warrensburg  (Illinois)  Company 
plant  has  been  leased  by  John  L.  Whalen 
of  Streator,  Illinois,  who  will  pack  corn 
this  year  from  about  1500  acres  under 
contract. 
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WALTER  CRAEFE  TO  OPA 

Walter  Graefe,  President  of  the  Po¬ 
mona  Products  Company  and  former 
President  of  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation,  has  been  called  to  Washington 
to  serve  on  an  Advisory  Committee  in 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration.  His 
duties  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Food  Di¬ 
vision  of  OPA,  handling  canned,  dried 
and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. 

WISCONSIN  GROWERS  PLAN  CANNERIES 

The  Delta-Menominee  Canning  Associ¬ 
ation,  Inc.,  has  been  formed  by  a  group 
of  growers  at  Menominee,  Wisconsin. 
Plans  call  for  a  cannery  at  Daggett  to  be 
ready  for  operation  to  handle  the  fall 
crops.  Later  a  second  cannery  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  located  at  Gladstone,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Beans,  peas,  carrots  and  other 
vegetables  are  expected  to  be  packed. 
John  Sandahl,  John  Waltonen,  Alfi’ed 
Sands,  Harry  Sederquist,  William 
Sharon,  Arvid  Revall  and  Samuel  Han¬ 
non  are  the  incorporators. 

BLUEBERRY  CROWING  GAINING 
INTEREST 

Blueberry  growing  is  attracting  much 
interest  in  New  York  State  stimulated 
by  the  introduction  of  several  good  new 
varieties.  To  meet  the  increasing  de¬ 
mands  for  information  on  the  subject, 
the  fruit  specialists  at  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  have  prepared  a  cir¬ 
cular  on  blueberry  growing.  The  publi¬ 
cation  deals  with  propagation,  pruning, 
fertilizing,  harvesting,  and  other  details, 
and  a  copy  may  be  obtained  upon  request 
to  the  Station. 

Commercial  production  of  blueberries 
began  in  New  Jersey  in  1916  and  there 
are  now  over  1,000  acres  planted  to  blue¬ 
berries  in  that  state  with  smaller  areas 
in  production  in  Michigan  and  New  Eng¬ 
land,  say  the  Geneva  horticulturists,  who 
add  that  in  New  York  a  supposed  lack 
of  suitable  soils  and  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  cultural  requirements  of  the 
crop  have  retai’ded  any  extensive  plant¬ 
ing  of  blueberries  in  this  State. 

The  selection  of  the  site  with  reference 
to  soil  type,  the  water  table,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  soil  reaction  is  regarded  as  of 
primary  consideration  and  is  dealt  with 
at  some  length  in  the  circular.  As  to 
whether  there  are  suitable  soils  for  blue¬ 
berries  in  New  York  State,  the  authors 
point  out  that  New  York  has  nearly  50,- 
000  acres  of  Saugatuck  soils,  the  soil  type 
upon  which  all  commercial  blueberry 
plantings  in  Michigan  are  growing  and 
which  is  quite  similar  in  many  of  its 
characteristics  to  the  blueberry  soils  of 
New  Jersey. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  years  in  the  improvement  of  blue¬ 
berries  with  the  result  that  cultivated 
varieties  are  now  available  that  are  far 
superior  to  the  general  run  of  wild  blue¬ 
berries.  Fourteen  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  newer  varieties  are  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Station  circular. 


NORTHWEST  FROZEN  FOODS 

The  northwest  production  of  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  reached  a  new  high 
in  1941,  compilations  completed  by  West¬ 
ern  Canner  and  Packer  show.  Totals 
obtained  from  reports  of  individual  pack¬ 
ers  reveal  that  the  Washington-Oregon 
pack  of  frozen  fruits  totaled  97,530,431 
pounds  this  past  season,  compared  to  78,- 
250,854  pounds  in  1940,  59,039,362  pounds 
in  1939,  and  58,554,877  pounds  in  1938. 
The  1941  output  of  frozen  vegetables  was 
44,811,523  pounds,  compared  with  29,- 
079,519  pounds  in  1940,  20,304,646  pounds 
in  1939,  and  29,660,222  pounds  in  1938. 

The  1941  frozen  fruit  pack  showed 
gains  over  that  of  1940  in  apricots,  sweet 
cherries,  currants,  peaches,  prunes,  black 
raspberries,  red  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries,  other  berries  and  miscellaneous 
fruits.  Smaller  were  packs  of  black¬ 
berries,  red  cherries,  gooseberries,  huckle¬ 
berries  and  loganberries. 

Comparative  figures  on  the  1940  and 
1941  packs  by  varieties,  in  pounds  (in¬ 
cluding  sugar)  are  as  follows: 


Washington-Oregon  Frozen  Fruits 


Variety 

1940 

1941 

Apples  . 

.  29,787 

«> 

Apricots  . 

.  70,266 

403,218 

Blackberries  . 

.  8,919,667 

8,529,597 

Red  cherries . 

.  2,393,980 

1,430,699 

Sweet  cherries . 

.  87,952 

539,304 

Currants  . 

.  395,937 

535,285 

Gooseberries  . . 

.  125,640 

115,365 

Huckleberries,  blueberries.  613,123 

568,375 

Loganberries  . 

.  1,901,054 

992,567 

Peaches  . 

.  718,300 

2,230,418 

Prunes  . 

.  267,395 

337,648 

Black  raspberries... 

.  1,971,687 

2,817,085 

Red  raspberries . 

.  9,532,438 

12,638,660 

Strawberries  . 

.  49,428,346 

62,954,307 

Other  berries . 

.  1,539,293 

2,678,597 

Miscellaneous  . 

.  251,989 

759,306 

TOTALS  . 

.  78,250,854 

97,530,431 

♦Included  under 

Miscellaneous. 

Among  the 

northwest  frozen  vege- 

tables,  every  item  except  cut 

corn  and 

corn-on-the-cob 

was  larger  in 

1941  than 

in  1940.  Major  gains  were  recorded  in 
frozen  asparagus,  snap  and  lima  beans, 
brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  peas,  peas- 
and-carrots  and  squash. 

Comparative  figures  on  the  Washing¬ 
ton-Oregon  frozen  vegetable  packs  for 
the  last  four  years  in  pounds  are  as 
follows : 


Washington-Oregon  Frozen  Vegetables 


Item 

Asparagus  . 

Broccoli  . 

1938 

.  1,719,051 

.  983,097 

.  3,185,600 

1939 

1,766,349 

1,006,085 

1,584,321 

130,048 

Beans,  lima . 

.  247,461 

Brussels  Sprouts . 

.  375,975 

410,070 

Carrots  . 

.  13,878 

10,795 

Cauliflower  . 

.  418,935 

715,346 

Cut  Corn . 

.  2,749,091 

658,443 

Corn-on-Cob*  . 

.  842,960 

611,600 

Peas  . 

.  15,760,841 

10,258,885 

Peas  and  Carrots . 

.  536,829 

240,815 

Spinach  . 

.  1,324,602 

2,104,239 

Squash  . 

.  715,047 

806,121 

Miscellaneous  . . 

.  786,891 

1,629 

TOTAL  . 

.  29,660,222 

20,304,646 
the  basis  of 

♦Converted  from 
5  lbs.  per  dozen. 

dozens  of  ears  on 

Item 

1940 

1941 

Asparagus  . 

.  1,869,846 

3,415,759 

Broccoli  . 

.  1,160,122 

1,496,059 

.  598,720 

3,421,478 

1,741,218 

Beans,  lima . 

.  603!i30 

Brussels  Sprouts . 

.  502,168 

1,313,627 

Carrots  . 

.  14,668 

80,01! 

Cauliflower  . 

.  666,489 

1,514,611 

Cut  Corn . 

.  1,765,011 

1,117,17! 

Corn-on-Cob^  . 

.  913,870 

428,67b 

Peas  . 

. .  17,729,700 

25,305,39;; 

Peas  and  Carrots.... 

.  172,489 

710,59^ 

Spinach  . . 

.  2,672,957 

2,742,504 

Squash  . 

.  689,349 

1,479,414 

Miscellaneous  . 

.  21,000 

45,000 

TOTAL  . 

.  29,079,519 

44,811,52:1 

♦Converted  from 

dozens  of  ears  on 

the  basis  of 

5  lbs.  per  dozen. 


ARMY  WANTS  DEHYDRATED  FOODS 

Here’s  the  kind  of  dehydrated  food  the 
Army  wants  as  quickly  as  possible  (in 
approximate  order  of  importance) :  po¬ 
tatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  carrots,  beets, 
and  tomatoes.  Apples  and  applesauce 
are  acceptable,  too,  as  are  any  other 
perishables  which  lend  themselves  to  de¬ 
hydration  without  loss  of  quality.  Soups 
will  find  a  ready  market,  and  so  will 
eggs  and  milk  (though  the  latter  two 
are  usually  considered  as  being  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  category).  Fruits  and  vegetables 
dehydrated  in  whole,  or  in  sliced  form, 
are  definitely  preferred  to  powder. 

By  way  of  a  measuring  stick,  a  single 
serving  of  dehydrated  potatoes  to  the 
Army  once  a  week  for  a  year  would  re¬ 
quire  7,000,000  lbs.  of  finished  product. 
Similarly,  dehydration  of  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  1942  pea  crop  would  mean 
production  of  8,000,000  lbs.  (on  top  of 
which  the  job  would  have  to  be  done  be¬ 
tween  May  and  August). 

Government  agencies  will  aid  dehy¬ 
drated  food  processors  to  build  new 
plants,  improve  quality,  and  establish 
grades. 

CHERRY  STOCKS 

Stocks  of  canned  cherries  on  March  1, 
1942,  amounted  to  135,660  cases  of  2s 
and  90,395  cases  of  10s  as  compared  with 
521,489  cases  of  2s  and  299,207  cases  of 
10s  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Ship¬ 
ments  for  the  season  July  1  to  March  1, 
1942,  were  784,717  cases  of  2s  and  948,- 
336  cases  of  10s  as  against  1,469,049 
cases  of  2s  and  968,773  cases  of  10s  to 
March  1,  1941. 


LOUDON  ADDS  ANOTHER  PLANT 

The  tomato  canning  plant  at  Napoleon, 
Ohio,  formerly  operated  by  The  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  has  been  bought  by 
Loudon  Packing  Company,  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana. 

EAST  JORDON  FIRE 

Fire  on  February  25  burned  a  ware¬ 
house  of  the  East  Jordon  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  East  Jordon,  Michigan,  destroying 
some  20  carloads  of  canned  foods.  Esti¬ 
mated  loss  has  been  placed  at  $75,000. 

FREDERICK  A.  BUTENHOFF 

Frederick  A.  Butenhoff,  49  year  old 
manager  of  the  Grand  River  Canning 
Company,  Markesan,  Wisconsin,  died  at 
his  home  in  Markesan  on  February  18 
after  a  three  months  illness. 
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SPLIT  LOAD  PEA  REGRADER 


The  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Split  Load  Pea  Regrader  accomplished  what  no  other  pea  grader  on 
the  market  accomplished.  It  splits  the  load  so  as  to  get  quadruple  capacity  on  the  screens,  and 
regrades  the  split.  No  other  grader  that  we  know  of  regrades  the  split,  as  it  is  a  patented  feature. 
Furthermore,  this  grader  is  huilt  to  set  in  the  same  space  as  your  old  Colossus  Grader. 

THE  BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY,  BERLIN,  WIS. 

Single  Unit  or  A  Complete  Canning  Plant^^ 


Kiln  Dried  Sweet  Corn 


Strong  Germination 

N.  K.  &  Co.  has  constantly  maintained  the 
fine  quality  of  its  strains  of  open  pollinated 
and  hybrid  sweet  corn  -  at  the  same  time 
making  every  effort  toward  improvement. 


Spot  Needs 

Sweet  Coin,  Beans,  Peas, 
Beet,  Cabbage,  Carrot 
Cucumber,  Tomato,  etc. 


Northrup,  King  &  Co.  contracts 

o  j  ^  j  Order  Your  1942 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants  Since  1884  _ 

Crop  Requirements 

Minneapolis/  Minn>  now 


Among  the  white  corns,  Country  Gentleman, 

N.  K.  &  Co.  Strain  is  outstanding  for  its  color, 
grain  shape  and  percent  of  cut.  It  is  bred 
and  selected  especially  for  canning  purposes. 

Country  Gentleman  '  Golden  Cross  Bantam 

A  Full  Line  Of  Popular  Hybrids  and  Open  Pollinated  Varieties 
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FIGHTING  THE  FIRE  BOMB 

By  Safety  Research  Institute 


Military  authorities  have  not  minced 
words  in  warning  repeatedly  that  this 
country  must  be  prepared  to  defend  it¬ 
self  from  air  attack.  The  logical  aim  of 
war  from  the  skies  is  the  disruption  of 
civilian  and  industrial  life  with  conse¬ 
quent  high-cost-of-interruption  to  pro¬ 
duction  and  morale.  And  the  weapon 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  used  most  is 
the  fire  bomb. 

The  first  step  in  preparing  against 
such  anticipated  attack  is  a  thorough 
check-up  of  fire  fighting  equipment  now 
in  place.  Alarm  and  sprinkler  systems 
and  fire  extinguishers  are  false  promises 
of  security  unless  they  are  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use  when  danger  strikes.  Alarm¬ 
ing  reports  of  the  sabotage  of  fire  ex¬ 
tinguishers  in  different  sections  of  the 
country  emphasize  the  importance  of 
regular  check-ups  and  a  24-hour  guard 
over  all  fire  fighting  apparatus. 

Factories,  hotels,  schools,  department 
stores  and  many  other  industrial,  insti¬ 
tutional  and  commercial  establishments 
are  already  equipped  with  approved  fire 
extinguishers.  They  can  be  supplemented 
by  buckets  of  sand  and  long-handled 
shovels.  These  are  the  common  and  safe 
weapons  for  fighting  the  light  magnesium 
incendiary  bomb  effectively,  as  demon¬ 
strated  in  “Fighting  the  Fire  Bomb,” 
the  training  film  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense. 

As  shown  in  the  picture,  there  are  two 
phases  to  the  burning  of  the  magnesium 
bomb.  The  first  stage  is  the  violent 
burning  of  the  thermit  igniting  charge 
within  the  body  of  the  bomb,  when 
melted  metal  and  flames  spurt  for  sev¬ 
eral  feet.  During  this  active  eruption, 
which  lasts  for  about  a  minute,  no  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  made  to  approach  the 
bomb.  It  is  important  to  watch  and 
wait  at  a  safe  distance,  especially  since 
the  bomb  may  contain  an  explosive 
charge  which  will  go  off  during  the  ther¬ 
mit  reaction. 

This  thermit  reaction  ignites  the  mag¬ 
nesium,  which  continues  to  burn  quietly 
for  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  if  left  undis¬ 
turbed.  In  this  second  stage,  the  bomb 
can  be  approached  closely  and  fought 
with  water  spray.  At  this  point,  ex¬ 
tinguishers  enter  the  picture. 

All  types  of  extinguishers  discharging 
water  or  chemicals  dissolved  in  water 
can  be  used  directly  on  the  bomb  itself, 
if  their  normally  solid  streams  are  con¬ 
verted  into  a  spray  by  “thumbing”  the 
stream  at  the  nozzle.  These  include  the 
pump  tank  (with  or  without  anti-freeze 
solution),  the  soda-acid,  foam,  loaded 
stream  and  gas-cartridge  types. 

The  use  of  water  spray  serves  two 
purposes.  It  speeds  up  the  combustion 
of  the  bomb,  so  that  it  burns  out  quickly ; 
it  also  serves  to  wet  down  the  area 
around  the  bomb  and  restrict  the  spread 


of  fire.  It  will  ordinarily  require  two 
2%  gallon  units  to  dispose  of  one  bomb 
and  its  surrounding  fire. 

A  coarse  spray  of  water  helps  control 
the  burning  bomb;  a  solid  stream  causes 
it  to  flare  up  explosively.  The  solid 
stream  of  the  extinguishers,  however, 
can  be  used  on  fires  started  by  the  bomb. 
Take  care  to  keep  the  stream  away  from 
the  bomb  itself. 

Although  only  water-filled  and  water- 
solution  types  of  extinguishers  are  ef¬ 
fective  on  the  bomb  itself,  the  vaporizing 
liquid  (carbon  tetrachloride  base)  and 
carbon  dioxide  types  can  be  used  on  fires 
started  by  the  bomb,  just  as  they  are 
used  on  fires  started  from  any  other 
cause. 

If  the  bomb  can  be  approached  before 
it  has  set  fire  to  its  surroundings,  dry 
sand  can  be  used.  The  sand  is  shoveled 
over  the  burning  bomb  simply  to  cut 
down  its  radiant  heat;  sand  does  not  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  bomb.  (Covered  with  sand, 
the  bomb  can  be  scooped  up  in  a  shovel 
and  dropped  into  a  metal  pail,  in  which  a 
layer  of  several  inches  of  sand  has  been 
placed.  By  running  the  handle  of  the 
shovel  under  the  handle  of  the  pail,  to 
protect  the  hands  from  heat,  the  sand- 
smothered  bomb  can  be  carried  from  the 
premises  and  dumped  where  it  will  burn 
itself  out  harmlessly. 

To  use  this  fire  fighting  equipment 
with  maximum  efficiency,  industrial 
workers  must  understand  its  operation. 
Approved  fire  extinguishers  should  be 
quickly  available  in  any  part  of  the 
structure,  and  every  man  on  the  job 
should  know  how  to  use  them.  Actual 
fire  extinguisher  drills  are  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  get  the  “feel”  of  an 
extinguisher. 

Regular  recharging  of  all  fire  extin¬ 
guishers  is  part  of  the  preparedness  pro¬ 
gram.  Frequent  inspections  are  an 
added  precaution  against  sabotage  and 
give  assurance  that  these  protective 
units  are  in  good  operating  condition, 
ready  for  immediate  use. 

POST  WAR  PLANS 

The  National  Resources  Planning 
Board  has  been  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  centralizing  our  post-war  plan¬ 
ning  efforts  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
The  President  has  instructed  it  to  collect, 
analyze,  and  collate  all  plans  for  useful 
public  and  private  action  in  the  post-war 
period,  insofar  as  these  concern  natural 
and  human  resources. 

In  its  publication:  “After  Defense — 
What,”  the  Board  has  indicated  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  this  job,  the  more  desirable  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  the  appropriate  fields  of 
action  to  be  explored.  Under  Executive 
Order  8455,  and  the  Employment  Stabi¬ 
lization  Act,  the  Board  is  developing  six- 


year  programs  of  Federal  public  works 
through  proposals  submitted  to  it  by  va¬ 
rious  Federal  agencies.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  naturally  has  its 
share  in  developing  a  shelf  of  post¬ 
defense  projects. 

On  November  19,  1941,  the  Department 
announced  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  and  of  nine  regional  cooperat¬ 
ing  committees  to  make  plans  for  a  three- 
point  program  for  post-war  agriculture. 
The  committees  are  to  work  cooperatively 
with  State  agricultui-al  colleges  and 
State  and  county  planning  committees 
which  include  some  122,000  farm  men 
and  women  in  nearly  1,900  counties.  The 
burden  of  the  planning  job  must  in  last 
analysis  fall  upon  the  local  land-use¬ 
planning  committees.  That  is  the  only 
way  to  ensure  that  each  project  will  be 
adapted  to  local  needs. 

The  broad  objective  is  improved  levels 
of  rural  living.  In  a  year  or  two  we 
should  have  a  number  of  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  plans  for  public  activity,  each  tail¬ 
ored  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  various 
regions  and  localities  in  terms  of  em¬ 
ployment,  conservation,  and  resources. 

The  comprehensive  program  suggested 
by  the  Department  may  be  summarized 
under  three  main  points  as  follows: 

1.  A  public  works  program  concerned 
primarily  with  the  preservation  and  im¬ 
provement  of  our  natural  resources — re¬ 
forestation,  soil  conservation,  flood  con¬ 
trol,  the  protection  and  development  of 
water  facilities,  range  improvement,  and 
similar  tasks. 

2.  A  program  mainly  concerned  with 
the  preservation  and  improvement  of  our 
human  resources — better  rural  housing, 
increased  rural  electrification,  improved 
and  more  accessible  medical  care,  im¬ 
proved  and  expanded  educational,  library, 
and  marketing  facilities  for  rural  people. 

3.  A  study  of  the  relationships  between 
agriculture  and  industry  and  the  analysis 
of  such  problems  as  industrial  decentrali¬ 
zation,  the  distribution  of  additional  farm 
products  through  such  devices  as  the 
food-stamp,  school-lunch,  and  low-cost 
milk  plans,  the  retention  of  our  share  of 
the  farm  export  market,  and  methods  of 
maintaining  both  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  activity  on  a  basis  of  maximum 
output  with  full  employment. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

MARCH  19-20,  1942 — ^Wisconsin  Canners 
&  Field  Men’s  School,  Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

MARCH  26-27,  1942 — Spring  Meeting, 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Lord 
Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

APRIL  15,  1942 — Spring  JMeeting,  Indi¬ 
ana  Canners  Association,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

JUNE  15-17,  1942— Third  I  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing,  Institute  of  Food  I  Technologists, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota., 
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PEA 

HULUNQ 

EQUIPMENT 


JJM  A  C  H  1  N  E  C  0.|  \  \ 

KEWAUNEE  WfSCONSIN 

Established  1880  •  Incorporated  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 


To  Help  Maintain  Vital  Victory  Production  of 


The  Number  One  job  of  all  industry  right  now  is  supplying 
the  government's  war  needs.  But  Canning  Machinery  comes  a 
close  second,  because  Food  is  necessary  too,  to  win  the  war. 
You  can  play  an  important  part  in  this  dual,  victory  program — 
by  anticipating  your  machinery  needs.  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  deliver,  this  year,  the  canning  machinery  you  order  now; 
but  it  is  not  too  early  to  get  your  orders  in  now,  so  that 
machinery  can  be  delivered  to  you  the  early  part  of  next  year. 


For  the  successful  operation  of  a 
pea  or  lima  bean  cannery,  no 
mechanical  equipment  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  efficient  and  economical 
hulling  equipment.  Machines  that 
will  thresh  the  highest  percentage 
of  the  quality  from  the  vines,  that 
reduce  breakage  and  save  pecus, 
largely  determine  the  profit. 


CORN  CANNERS 


^  FMC 
m  DOUBLE  HUSKER 


A  new  and  different 
husking  principle  now 
brings  husking  efficiency 
close  to  100%.  Com¬ 
pletely  eliminates  bruis¬ 
ing  or  breaking,  even 
with  the  tenderest,  small¬ 
est,  selected  ears.  Bigger 
capacity;  low  upkeep. 
Motor  drive  optional. 


Consequently,  Hamachek  Ideal 
Viners  and  equipment  are  playing 
an  increasingly  important  part  in 
the  production  of  canned  peas  and 
lima  beans. 


No.  2  UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER  feU 

Highly  improved,  double  head  ro¬ 
tary  machine.  Increases  yield  by 
eliminating  waste.  Improves  qual¬ 
ity.  Exceptionally  versatile;  will 
single-cut  whole  grain  com,  double¬ 
cut  kernel  corn,  or  cut  and  scrape 
for  cream  style.  Lubrication  is  auto¬ 
matic;  built-in. 

Mall  Coupon  for  FREE  Catalog, 
Modern  Canning  Machinery 


:-.'«fe<A::woo  f  IfiTO  H  .J I 

it  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

if-  Please  send:  Full  Details  Re: _ 


Q  Your  General  Catalog 
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UTAH  CAHNERS  MEET 


KlFBA  STANDING  COMMITTEES— 1942 


Speaking  before  the  Thirty-second  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  Utah  Canners 
Association,  held  at  the  Hotel  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  February  27  and  28, 
Carrol  E.  Lindsey,  Lakeland  Highlands 
Canning  Company,  Highland  City, 
Florida,  President  of  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  said  that  the  canners 
realize  that  the  price  ceilings  as  imposed 
by  OPA  on  February  28  on  eleven  can¬ 
ned  fruits  and  fifteen  canned  vegetables, 
are  for  the  good  of  the  nation  and  in¬ 
tend  to  cooperate  100  per  cent.  These 
fixed  prices,  he  said,  are  aimed  to  prevent 
dangerous  infiation  and  extend  for  60 
days  and  may  be  further  extended  if 
production  costs  make  it  necessary.  He 
commented,  too,  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
tin  situation  which  promises  to  be  a  prob¬ 
lem  after  this  year. 

Dr.  J.  Russell  Esty,  San  Francisco,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion  Research  Laboratories,  said  that  he 
is  hopeful  that  a  suitable  type  of  coating 
will  be  developed  to  replace  tin  for  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  food  canning,  and  reminded 
that  much  research  is  now  in  progress, 
pointing  to  the  various  substitutes  now 
being  made  for  cans  and  others  being 
devised  for  items  heretofore  packed  in 
cans. 

Commenting  on  the  tin  situation,  J.  J. 
Lynch,  Chicago  Assistant  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  American  Can  Company, 
reminded  that  can  manufacturers  have 
an  important  interest  in  the  conservation 
of  tin  and  related  a  number  of  instances 
where  conservation  is  being  practiced. 
Black  plate  tops  and  bottoms  suitably 
lacquered  are  already  being  used  for  cans 
for  some  commodities,  he  said,  and  re¬ 
search  may  make  it  possible  for  eventual¬ 
ly  doing  away  with  .the  need  for  tin 
plating  for  food  cans. 

H.  W.  Jacobs,  Pleasant  Grove,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Utah  Canners  Association, 
explained  the  tomato  and  pea  programs 
for  1942,  the  requirements  for  certifica¬ 
tion,  and  the  aid  which  will  be  given  in 
securing  acreage  and  labor.  Executive 
Secretary  Harvey  F.  Cahill  commented 
upon  the  required  increases  in  produc¬ 
tion,  the  labor  situation,  and  the  tin 
conservation. 

The  Convention  was  one  of  the  most 
optimistic  and  best  attended  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  thirty-two  years  of  existence. 
More  than  500  persons  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  and  dance  on  the  evening  of 
the  27th. 

Officers  of  the  Association,  elected  at 
the  January  meeting  are:  H.  W.  Jacobs, 
President;  James  Wilson,  Vice-President; 
Harvey  F.  Cahill,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Directors  include:  H.  W.  Jacobs,  James 
Wilson,  L.  T.  Dee,  Ronald  Wadsworth, 
Albert  Smith,  Angus  Stevens  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Varney. 

Eighteen  companies  operating  32  fac¬ 
tories  constitute  the  membership  of  the 
Association. 


UTAH  PACKS  GO  OVER  THE  MOON 

A  report  of  the  Utah  meeting  was  for¬ 
warded  by  a  local  Ogden  reporter  (at 
usual  rates).  The  Canning  Trade  did 
not  care  for  the  report  as  received,  but 
evidently  it  did  appeal  to  two  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  papers,  from  which  we  quote: 
“Last  year — these  32  plants,  employing 
more  than  10,000  persons  packed  44 
million  cases  of  tomatoes,  37  million  cases 
of  peas,  37  million  cases  of  beans,  and  a 
substantial  amount  of  beets,  carrots, 
cherries,  peaches,  apricots  and  prunes.” 
Some  packs,  eh  what! 


DR.  DARBY,  ON  BORDEN  STAFF 

The  Borden  Vitamin  Company,  which 
has  been  bringing  into  its  fold  a  number 
of  research  and  production  leaders  in 
that  field,  announces  that  Dr.  Hugh  H. 
Darby,  distinguished  Columbia  scientist 
and  author  of  many  authoritative  works, 
has  joined  its  staff  for  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  production  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  vitamins  and  hormones. 

Dr.  Darby,  who  has  been  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Biochemistry  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  for  the  past 
seven  years  as  research  associate,  is  a 
specialist  there  on  vitamins  and  hor¬ 
mones,  achieving  wide  attention  for  his 
work  on  the  extraction  and  physiology  of 
sex  hormones. 

Among  other  distinctions.  Dr.  Darby 
is  noted  as  the  discoverer  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  Vitamin  D  in  plant  life,  and  for 
his  spectographic  research  on  vitamins 
A,  D  and  K.  He  originated  the  system, 
widely  used  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  of  heat  treatment  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  harmful  insects. 

Announcement  of  Dr.  Darby’s  new  ac¬ 
tivities  was  made  by  Charles  F.  Kieser, 
Vice-President  of  The  Borden  Company 
and  President  of  The  Borden  Vitamin 
Company,  a  division  that  has  been  ex¬ 
panding  its  activities  widely  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  vitamins. 

Long  a  pioneer  in  vitamin  research 
and  production.  The  Company  in  1941,  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  vitamin 
concentrates,  acquired  the  world-wide 
rights  to  the  Funk  and  Dubin  process 
for  extraction  and  concentration  of  vita¬ 
mins  from  fish  livers  and  fish  oils.  The 
Borden  Vitamin  Company  provided  for 
adequate  supplies  by  purchase  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  two  operations  whose 
activities  include  procurement  of  fish 
livers  and  oils,  canning  of  fish  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  fish  meal  for  animal  feeding. 

Vitamins  thus  obtained  will  be  used  to 
meet  a  part  of  the  Company’s  needs  in 
its  expansion  in  the  vitamin  fortification 
of  human  and  animal  foods.  The  Com¬ 
pany  itself  does  not  manufacture  or  sell 
vitamin  capsules  or  tablets,  but  supplies 
the  concentrates  for  their  production, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  vitaminized 
foods  by  other  companies. 


President  Clarke  announces  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  following  standing  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association  for  1942 — ^the  first  named  of 
each  is  chairman: 

ARBITRATION — George  T.  Neilson, 
Boston;  John  J.  Maloney,  Chicago;  H. 
H.  Henrici,  San  Francisco;  Wilbur  R. 
Orr,  Danville,  ex-officio. 

ETHICS — Jarrette  D.  Law,  Oklahoma 
City;  A.  H.  Brueggeman,  Denver;  Roy 
H.  Massey,  Atlanta;  Glenn  A.  Steele, 
Minneapolis;  Luman  R.  Wing,  Chicago, 
ex-officio. 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS 
CONFERENCE— Ralph  D.  Davies,  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  Wm.  T.  Stewart,  Philadelphia; 
Leo  D.  Gatlin,  Los  Angeles;  Harry  E. 
Cook,  Baltimore;  Ralph  E.  Snyder, 
Jacksonville;  Hoyt  D.  Kline,  Cleveland; 
Harry  C.  Faulkner,  New  York,  ex- 
officio. 

MEMBERSHIP  —  J.  O.  Crawford, 
first  vice-president  as  chairman,  and  the 
entire  Board  of  State  Representatives; 
Clarence  M.  Huber,  Cleveland,  ex-officio. 

TRADE  RELATIONS— A.  R.  Rod¬ 
way,  New  York;  T.  O.  Tarrant,  St. 
Louis;  A.  F.  Harnett,  San  Francisco; 
George  R.  Bennett,  Buffalo,  ex-officio. 

CANNERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 
CONFERENCE  —  Henry  Kilian,  New 
York;  Fred  W.  Heryer,  Kansas  City; 
Walter  S.  Dickson,  Boston;  L.  A.  Parker, 
Evansville;  Howard  L.  Scott,  South 
Bellingham,  ex-officio. 

FINANCE— R.  J.  Baker,  Chicago;  W. 
D.  Holland,  Jr.,  Greensboro;  Mart  Ebel- 
ing,  Dallas;  Julius  Ormand,  Birming¬ 
ham,  ex-officio. 

LOCAL  CLUBS  AND  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS  —  Frank  M.  Warren,  Los 
Angeles;  H.  J.  Zoernig,  Oklahoma  City; 
John  S.  Wetzler,  Milwaukee;  Frank 
Stiles,  Detroit;  A.  H.  Backer,  New  Or¬ 
leans;  Ed.  W.  Jones,  Kansas  City; 
Walter  H.  Burns,  Pittsburgh;  J.  G. 
Blaffer,  Houston;  Roy  C.  Ossman, 
Cleveland;  Willis  M.  Lytle,  Buffalo; 
James  J.  Reilley,  Philadelphia,  ex-officio. 

RESOLUTIONS— John  P.  Houck,  New 
York;  D.  F.  Sheehan,  Jr.,  Boston;  Paul 
W.  Paver,  Chicago;  Sani’l  T.  Millar,  San 
Francisco,  ex-officio. 

Ex-officio  members  of  the  committees 
are  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
which  suggested  that  a  member  of  that 
committee  be  placed  on  each  of  the 
standing  committees.  Norm,ally  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions  is  ja  convention 
committee,  but  following  lopg  established 
precedent,  it  is  appointed  ks  a  standing 
committee  in  order  that  members  having 
subjects  for  consideration  may  submit 
them  from  time  to  time  during  the  year 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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SQUID  CANNING  IN  CALIFORNIA 

by  "BERKELEY" 


While  squid  has  been  canned  in  Cali- 
foi-nia  for  several  years,  this  branch  of 
the  canning  industry  is  of  comparative 
minor  importance,  although  it  has  made 
considerable  progress  in  recent  years.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  delicacy  by  some  but  its 
consumption  is  confined  largely  to  for- 
eign-boi’n  residents  who  cultivated  a 
taste  for  the  mollusk  in  their  native  land. 

The  most  important  squid  in  Califor¬ 
nia  is  the  common  market  squid  (Loligo 
opalescens),  which  attains  a  length  of  12 
inches  and  is  to  be  found  from  San  Diego 
to  Puget  Sound.  Squid  is  sold  fresh, 
dried  and  canned,  with  the  export  mar¬ 
ket  taking  most  of  the  dried  and  canned 
product.  However,  no  squid  has  been 
dried  here  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
instability  of  foreign  exchange  in  China, 
as  well  as  competition  from  a  low-priced 
product  from  Japan. 

Fresh  squid  is  to  be  found  in  fish  mar¬ 
kets  throughout  California,  quantities  be¬ 
ing  frozen  for  shipment  to  the  interior. 
In  1941,  large  quantities  were  frozen  in 
five-gallon  cans  and  shipped  as  bait  to 
shark  fishermen  operating  out  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  ports.  Practically  the  entire  com¬ 
mercial  catch  for  the  State  comes  from 
Monterey,  the  great  sardine  packing 
center. 


During  the  past  twenty  years  the 
average  annual  take  for  canning  pur¬ 
poses  was  about  50,000  pounds,  this  in¬ 
cluding  two  years  when  no  squid  was 
canned.  The  peak  was  reached  in  1940 
when  935,000  pounds  were  packed.  Most 
of  the  packing  has  been  done  by  one  com¬ 
pany,  although  several  have  tried  their 
hand  at  the  business. 

Previous  to  1930,  Greece  cared  for 
most  of  the  canned  product,  but  the  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  that  came  about  that 
time  placed  it  in  the  luxury  class  as  far 
as  the  Greeks  were  concerned  and  sales 
fell  off.  Since  then  a  market  has  been 
developed  in  the  Philippines  and  that 
country  has  been  taking  most  of  the  pack, 
with  some  going  to  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Some  sales ,  are  made  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  market,  but  for  a  time  there  was 
competition  from  a  similar  pack  made 
in  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  product 
is  packed  in  4-oz.  and  5-oz.  oval  tins, 
while  the  California  pack  is  put  up  in 
No.  1  tall  cans  and  also  in  7-oz.,  8-oz.  and 
9-oz.  tall  and  flat  cans.  The  smaller 
sizes  have  proved  more  popular  than  the 
No.  1  tall.  At  present,  the  California 
pack  is  natural  style,  that  is,  squid  in 
its  own  ink,  and  squid  in  sesame  oil  with 
the  ink  absent.  Packs  have  been  made 
in  tomato  sauce,  olive  oil  and  cottonseed 
oil. 


The  canning  process,  as  carried  on  at 
Monterey,  is  as  follows :  The  fresh  squid 
are  thoroughly  washed  in  salt  water  and 
placed  in  wire  trays  about  two  feet 
square  and  four  inches  deep.  These 
filled  trays  are  then  run  through  a  steam 
cooker,  a  process  which  lasts  about  30 
minutes,  and  during  this  precook  the 
“ink”  is  steamed  out  of  the  squid.  After 
being  allowed  to  cool  the  squid  are  then 
placed  in  cans.  In  the  natural  pack  the 
whole  squid  is  placed  in  the  can  and  a 
small  quantity  of  the  concentrated  squid 
ink  is  introduced,  along  with  a  little  salt. 
The  ink  is  the  same  as  that  cooked  out 
during  the  initial  cook,  but  in  a  concen¬ 
trated  form. 

In  the  fancy  pack  containing  sesame 
oil,  the  precooked  squid  are  plucked  of 
their  eyes  and  horny  beaks,  and  the 
chitinous  pens  are  removed  before  the 
squid  is  placed  in  the  can.  Before  seal¬ 
ing,  the  cans  of  both  types  of  packs  are 
subjected  to  an  exhaust  cook  of  200° 
Fahrenheit  for  30  minutes.  The  ink  or 
sesame  oil  is  added  to  the  cans  after  this 
cook  preparatory  to  sealing.  The  sealed 
cans  are  then  retorted  for  90  minutes  at 
240°  Fahrenheit.  The  cooked  squid  has 
a  mild,  shrimp-like  flavor. 

Most  of  the  pack  is  made  in  May  and 
June,  when  the  mollusks  are  most  abun¬ 
dant  in  Monterey  Bay.  Catches  are  made 
largely  with  lampara  nets  at  night,  or 
during  the  early  morning  hours.  From 
15  to  20  tons  are  taken  at  a  haul.  The 
capacity  of  the  cannery  at  Monterey  is 
limited  to  about  25  tons  a  day. 


CONSERVE  THE 
NATION’S  SEED  SUPPLY! 

30/o 

INCREASE  IN  STAND  WITH 


ergon 


1/ — — ^ 

In  13  Significant  Pea  Seed  Treatment  Tests  the  Average  Stand  for 
Untreated  Seed  was  52%— Seed  Treated  with  Spergon  was  82% 


•  For  the  complete  facts  and 
figures  we  refer  you  to  the  Pea 
Seed  Treatment  portion  of 
report  of  the  Coordination  in 
Seed  Treatment  Research 
Committee,  American  Phyto- 
pathological  Society,  given  at 

1.  EASIER  .  One  chemical  treats  vegetables 
and  flower  seeds. 

2.  SAFER.  Widespread  experiments  in¬ 
dicate  Spergon  is  harmless  to  delicate  seeds 
and  plants,  including  peas  and  beans  (no¬ 
tably  LIMAS).  Safer  tor  people  too:  Spergon 
is  a  true  organic  chemical,  containing  no 
poisonous  metallic  substances. 

3.  SURER.  Better  protection  against 
“damping-ofiT’  and  seed  decay.  Attacks 
both  seed -borne  and  soil -borne  fungi 
harmful  to  germination. 

4.  WORKS  IN  ANY  TYPE  OF  SOIL 

Contains  a  powerful  “buffer”  against  the 
weakening  effect  of  soil  chemicals. 

5.  SELF-LUBRICATING.  On  peas,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  no  graphite  is  needed  to  help  seed 
through  the  drill. 


a  meeting  December  31, 1941, 
at  Dallas,  Texas. 

From  these  impartial  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  tests  it  would 
seem  that  Spergon  exceeds 
even  our  own  claims  for  it . . . 
which  are  as  follows  — 

6.  LONGER-LASTING,  a  very  fine  pow¬ 
der  with  unusual  adhering  power — coats 
seeds  evenly,  completely,  lastingly.  So 
stable,  seeds  can  be  treated  months  before 
planting. 

/.COMPATIBILITY  WITH  INOCULATION 

Legume  Bacteria  may  be  used  with 
Spergon-treated  seed  with  benefits  from 
both  treatments. 

8.  ECONOMICAL  .  Assurance  of  high  yield 
pays  for  treatment  many  times  over. 


TYPICAL  DOSAGES: 

Corn  1 H  02.  Spergon  per  bu.  seed 

Peas  2  ” 

Beans  2  ” 

Sugar  Beet  3  ” 

Lettuce  6  ” 

Spinach  4 

Melons  3  ” 


NO,  SPERGON  IS  NOT  RUBBER  and  not  a  rubber  by-product.  It  is  a  pure 
organic  chemical  developed  especially  for  use  in  agriculture.  The  Naugatuck 
Chemical  Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company  manufactures  basic 
chemicals  for  many  other  industries. 


For  further  information  about  Spergon,  and  distributors’  names,  write 

UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

NAUGATUCK  CHEMICAL  DIVISION  •  1230  Sixth  Avo.,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
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LET  THERE  BE  NO  SLIGHTING  OF  QUALITY 


by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


SOME  indication  was  given  by  me  in  a  recent  article 
that  soon  I  would  write  about  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  in  wartime.  The  subject  is  timely, 
it  will  be  covered  in  an  early  article.  In  the  meantime 
I  want  to  broadcast  a  warning  I  had  hoped  would  be 
unnecessary  at  this  time.  The  serious  import  of  all  war 
news  these  days  is  like  a  blanket  over  our  hopes  and 
aspirations.  Here  and  there  and  everywhere  we  find 
even  canners  engaged  in  vital  war  production  and  in 
some  cases,  of  not  even  food.  More  stand  ready  to  take 
their  places  in  the  production  line  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  let  up  in  our  effort  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  our  mode  of  life  and  thought.  Certainly  we  can  not 
be  expected  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  details 
of  manufacture  that  concern  themselves  primarily  with 
the  standing  of  our  brands  after  the  war.  Still,  one 
common  denominator  ought  to  govern  our  planning,  we 
ought  to  maintain  quality  of  the  sort  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  in  our  goods,  those  we  buy  and 
those  we  sell. 

Are  we  doing  this?  Can  we  look  the  world  and  its 
consumers  in  the  eye  and  say  we  have  done  our  best  to 
produce  only  those  foods  we  are  certain  will  make 
friends  among  those  using  them?  In  less  time  than 
we  realize  at  present  we  will  be  packing  thousands  of 
cases  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  that  were  never 
so  sorely  needed  as  they  are  now.  Before  we  know  it 
buyers  will  be  crowding  us  for  delivery  of  goods  not 
even  in  the  ground  as  this  is  being  written.  Then  we 
will  have  a  hundred  matters  pressing  us  daily  for  de¬ 
cision,  we  will  be  bothered  by  lack  of  competent  labor 
for  the  harvesting  and  canning  of  the  crop,  we  will  be 
importuned  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  get  some  can¬ 
ned  foods  of  any  sort  and  the  deuce  take  any  stickler 
for  quality,  quantity  and  more  production  per  acre 
will  be  the  rallying  cry. 

Right  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  decide  once  and  for 
all  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it.  Before  we  ever 
start  canning  a  single  can  of  anything  in  1942  we  must 
promise  ourselves  that  come  what  may,  we  will  not 
lower  by  a  single  standard,  that  objective  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  that  usually  governs  the  majority  of  canners  in 
normal  times.  Consumers  will  be  harrassed  by  higher 
prices  and  ever  mounting  taxes,  long  hours  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  uncertainty  about  the  well  being  of  loved 
ones.  Money  for  food  will  be  spent  hurriedly,  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  housewives  in  the  integrity  of  the  average 
canner  is  still  unshaken.  This  confidence  must  not  be 
violated.  Not  if  the  canner  is  to  retain  his  useful  place 
in  business  after  the  war  is  over. 

SHOCKED 

I  am  moved  to  write  as  I  am  writing  tonight  because 
of  a  recent  happening  that  came  to  me  as  a  decided 


shock.  More  than  a  year  ago  I  suggested  that  we  would 
be  short  of  canned  spinach  this  winter.  This  fact  was 
evident  to  all  who  were  at  all  familiar  with  the  situ¬ 
ation  as  far  as  spinach  was  concerned.  The  definite 
suggestion  was  made  that  in  the  absence  of  our  usual 
pack  of  spinach,  consumers  in  the  North  might  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  try  some  of  the  alternatives  for  spinach  and 
with  which  those  living  in  the  South  have  been 
acquainted  for  years.  Not  altogether  as  a  result  of 
this  suggestion  alone  but  rather  as  a  result  of  planned 
packs,  several  greens  in  cans  other  than  spinach  were 
offered  in  many  markets  not  accustomed  to  these  ar¬ 
ticles  in  cans.  I  am  a  lover  of  all  sorts  of  greens  in 
cans  and  as  such  started  to  try  them  all.  Tonight  the 
good  wife  served  the  contents  of  a  beautifully  labeled 
can  of  greens  and  I  smacked  my  lips  in  pleasant  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  feast  I  was  about  to  enjoy. 

Serving  the  greens  I  was  annoyed  by  the  mass  of 
woody  fibre  in  them  and  the  practical  inability  of  serv¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  portion  to  anyone  at  the  table  without 
resorting  to  tearing  into  the  mass  with  another  spoon 
or  the  aid  of  a  fork  or  else  the  cutting  of  the  part  I 
wanted  to  serve.  My  worst  fears  were  confirmed  after 
I  tried  to  eat  the  portion  I  finally  landed  on  my  plate. 
Roughage  is  okeh  in  certain  amounts  but  the  human 
system  never  required  the  amount  I  was  in  possession 
of  in  the  single  portion  of  greens  on  my  plate.  My  knife 
was  very  soon  called  into  play,  one  stem  after  another 
was  reduced  to  bite  size  but  my  joy  of  anticipation 
was  turned  into  the  sorrow  of  astonishment.  The 
greens  were  something  with  which  to  fill  up  a  can  but 
nothing  more.  Some  food  value  must  have  been  in 
them  but  no  pleasure  of  enjoyment  in  their  mastica¬ 
tion.  I  made  some  apologies  for  having  foisted  such  a 
sample  on  an  unspecting  family  looking  for  a  new  taste 
thrill  and  made  a  mental  note  to  never,  never  again 
take  a  chance  on  buying  anything  in  a  can  carrying 
this  wonderful,  deceptive  label. 

The  lady  of  the  house  said  but  little  but  I  am  certain 
she  will  never  enjoy  any  of  the  product  I  brought  home 
with  such  high  hopes  that  as  a  family  we  might  in  the 
future  often  enjoy  an  addition  to  our  menu.  Poor  qual¬ 
ity  did  a  thorough  job  of  convincing  several  folks  they 
had  better  stick  to  known  foods  and  products  of  estab¬ 
lished  packers  in  the  future.  In  one  instance  at  least, 
a  canner  failed  to  live  up  to  the  splendid  reputation  of 
canners  as  a  whole.  It  will  be  years  if  ever,  before 
another  canner  has  an  opportunity  to  sell  us  on  the 
product  we  have  definitely  rejected  as  an  addition  to 
our  stock  of  foods.  Multiply  our  experience  by  that  of 
only  half  the  folks  who  consumed  or  tried  to  consume 
the  contents  of  only  ten  thousand  cases,  twos,  packed 
twenty-four  to  the  case  of  this  product  and  you  will 
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:egin  to  realize  how  careful  one  must  be  to  can  only  the 
:,est  product  in  its  most  appetizing  stage,  or  else  strike 
i  blow  against  all  canned  foods  that  no  competitor 
:ould  deliver  with  one-half  the  detrimental  effect  of  this 
:>ne  poor  pack. 

AVOID  THE  TEMPTATION 

This  fall  and  summer  we  are  all  going  to  be  tempted 
by  all  sorts  of  conditions  to  relax  our  vigilance  a  little 
and  on  occasion  to  let  some  goods  go  over  our  packing 
lines  that  on  other  occasions  we  would  reject  without 
any  hesitation.  We  must  not  succumb  to  these  temp¬ 
tations.  No  matter  if  our  order  books  are  full,  no  mat¬ 
ter  if  we  can  sell  everything  we  pack,  and  no  matter 
how  we  pack  it.  Government  orders  and  necessities 
may  disrupt  our  normal  schedules,  our  customers  may 
be  disappointed  over  pro  rated  deliveries.  These  things 
we  can  live  down  but  we  will  not  be  able  to  recover  in  a 
business  way  if  we  go  careless  and  allow  our  goods  to 
be  packed  sloppily  and  of  inferior  grade.  Buyers  will 
condone  many  offenses  against  good  judgment  on  our 
part  if  they  can  still  tie  to  our  reputations  to  deliver 
only  the  best  goods  of  which  we  are  capable  of  pack¬ 
ing,  but  they  will  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  turn  thumbs 
down  on  any  and  all  canners  who  slip  over  inferior 
packs  under  labels  heretofore  standing  for  the  best  in 
cans. 

We  are  going  to  be  told  by  the  legend  on  the  tags 
just  what  per  centage  of  wool  is  in  our  new  suit  (If  we 
get  one) ,  if  the  wool  content  is  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  warp  and  woof  we  will  not  complain  if  the  pants 
bags  at  the  knees  after  a  few  days  wear,  we  will  not 
wonder  if  the  material  fades  or  discolors  from  the 
stains  of  perspiration  but  we  have  no  such  protection 
under  any  system  of  labeling  yet  devised.  The  most 
elaborate  “descriptive  label”  will  not  tell  us  if  the 
golden  yellow  corn  we  find  so  tough  laid  for  twenty-four 
hours  sweating  in  a  huge  pile  at  the  cannery  before  it 
was  finally  husked  and  canned.  We  have  been  buying 
corn  of  this  character  under  the  same  label  for  years 
and  have  always  found  it  good.  Stick  us  with  a  can 
that  is  off  in  delicacy  of  flavor  or  tenderness  of  kernel 
and  we’ll  turn  against  it  forever. 

Yes  sir,  the  canners  of  this  country  have  a  job  on 
their  hands  this  year,  the  likes  of  which  they  have  not 


faced  for  a  long  time.  They  must  be  more  honest  with 
themselves  than  ever  before,  they  must  lean  over  back¬ 
wards  to  maintain  their  usual  quality  or  the  preserving 
of  foods  in  glass  and  tin  will  receive  a  blow  from  which 
the  industry  may  never  recover. 

Many  will  turn  more  and  more  to  the  packing  of  food 
in  glass.  Housewives  will  welcome  this  departure  but 
will  react  with  instant  resentment  if  our  pack  is  not  up 
to  its  usual  high  quality  in  flavor  and  appearance.  Can’t 
you  imagine  a  housewife  at  the  Red  Cross  sewing  bee 
saying:  “Why,  do  you  know,  girls,  I  bought  a  can  of 
peas  today  that  were  put  up  in  glass.  I  expected  a 
treat,  they  looked  so  nice  but  they  were  certainly  tough, 

I  don’t  want  any  more  of  that  brand !”  And  the  accom¬ 
panying  chorus  from  the  rest  of  the  party,  “What 
Brand  were  they  ?”  I  can  and  so  can  you ! 

The  sale  of  frozen  foods  is  increasing,  the  quick  freez¬ 
ing  of  consumers  foods  is  increasing,  dehydrated  foods 
will  find  ready  acceptance  this  year  from  consumers, 
canned  foods  will  have  to  be  good  to  hold  their  place  in 
the  scheme  of  food  distribution.  It’s  up  to  you  and  me 
to  use  all  of  our  expert  knowledge  of  how  and  when  to 
can  foods  at  the  exact  moment  of  perfection,  so  that 
no  one  may  be  disappointed  when  they  lay  their  money 
on  the  grocer’s  counter  for  a  can  of  our  product.  We 
will  probably  have  to  withstand  considerable  pressure 
from  those  who  want  an  ever  increased  production  but 
we  will  be  successful  in  doing  this  if  we  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  I  hope  this  article  may 
wake  some  of  you  to  your  plain  duty.  It  would  not  have 
been  written  if  some  one  had  not  slipped  and  slipped 
badly  when  faced  by  an  opportunity  that  may  never  be 
presented  again. 

Your  sales  will  remain  stable  and  constant  if  you  will 
do  the  usual  thing,  and  the  only  right  thing,  and  pack 
better  quality  in  1942  than  you  have  ever  packed  be¬ 
fore!  Your  profits  are  pretty  well  assured  this 
season.  They  will  be  insured  for  the  future  if  you  will 
follow  the  suggestions  in  this  article.  Let’s  go.  We 
can  do  this  simple  thing  if  hundreds  of  thousands  can 
offer  their  lives  for  their  country.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  with  our  consumer 
trade  1 
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Offers  and  Recommends: 

Alaska  Wilt  Resistant  Peas  Thomas  Laxton  Peas 

Landreths’  Best  Beet  Landreths’  Stringless  Green  Pod  Beans 

Landreths’  Pennsylvania  State  Certified  Tomato  Seed 


LANDRETH  SEED  CO. 


America's  Oldest  Seed  House 

BRISTOL,  PA. 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  "Canable”. 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  .  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  • 
Soups  •  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments 

•  Juices  •  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked) 

•  Dog  Foods  and  Specialties  in  minute  de¬ 
tail,  with  full  instructions  from  the  growing 
through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times, 
temperatures  and  RIGHT  procedure  .  .  . 
by  Distributors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  .  .  . 
by  Home  Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject 
of  food  preservation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers 
...  or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Industry  Making  Records — Wide  Range  of 
Ceiling  Prices — To  Warehouse  in  Midwest — 

Let  Futures  Alone — The  Most  Recent 
Announcennents. 

FOR  THE  RECORD  —  For  the  first 
time  in  the  hundred  and  more  years 
that  the  canned  foods  industry 
has  been  a  commercial  factor,  it 
might  be  recorded  that  there  is  no 
market  for  canned  foods!  Liter¬ 
ally  that  is  true,  and  for  that  rea¬ 
son  it  is  thusly  recorded:  a  note 
for  your  scrap  book. 

Actually,  of  course  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  buying  of  canned  foods 
but  mainly  from  second  hands,  the 
distributors.  And  there  is  some 
little  buying  from  canners  but 
within  the  price  ceiling,  and  the 
market  therefore  is  inoperative. 
As  might  have  been  expected  when 
prices  were  frozen  on  the  basis  of 
sales  between  February  23  and  27, 
1942 — for  the  following  60  days,  if 
not  longer,  there  turned  up  a  wide 
variation  in  such  prices,  and  we 
mean  on  the  same  size  cans,  of  the 
same  product  and  of  the,  as  it  were, 
same  quality,  in  instances  as  much 
as  15  cents  per  dozen.  And  of 
course  the  buyers  now  want  to  get 
the  goods  at  the  low ;  but  that  need 
not  be,  unless  you  happen  to  have 
sold  at  the  low  price  within  the 
dates  indicated,  or  before  on  an 
average.  If  you  can  produce 
records  showing  sales  at  higher 
prices  there  is  no  reason  to  name 
the  low  ones  now.  And  you  hold 
the  whip  hand,  because  all  spot 
goods  are  in  an  independent  posi¬ 
tion  right  now:  if  the  buyer  does 
not  want  them  at  the  right  price, 
someone  else  will  take  them,  and 
the  buyers  know  this.  Daily,  it 
would  seem,  the  supply  dwindles, 
and  it  must  read  as  strange  his¬ 
tory:  no  peas  for  sale;  little  or  no 
corn ;  tomatoes  entirely  gone  in 
many  sections,  salmon  to  be  sold 
only  through  jewelry  stores,  as 
stickpins  (joke)  ;  the  largest  sar¬ 
dine  pack  on  record  now  selling 
only  to  preferred  customers;  cove 
oyster  prices  that  could  have  hap¬ 
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pened  only  after  months  of  sub¬ 
zero  freezing  in  oyster  waters ;  red 
sour — we  mean,  tart — cherries  fol¬ 
lowing  suit  in  the  cleaned  out  con¬ 
dition  and  at  prices  one  fears  to 
quote — name  your  own.  Fruits  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  clean  up, 
most  canners  entirely  out,  or  hold¬ 
ing  just  a  few  for  regular  trade — 
to  protect  that  good-will  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  by  not  allowing  the  shelves 
to  get  entirely  bare.  And  you  may 
expect  a  whole  lot  more  of  this  sort 
of  sensible  selling  after  this  tur¬ 
moil  is  over:  sales  nearer  home, 
and  the  retailers’  shelves  kept  con¬ 
stantly  supplied. 

Maybe  a  salient  feature  of  the 
week — if  you  must  have  one — 
would  be  the  effort  to  have  coast 
canned  foods  warehoused  in  the 
central  districts,  away  from  both 
coasts.  It  is  a  wise  move  in  our 
present  dangerous  position,  espe¬ 
cially  along  the  ocean  coasts. 

Citrus  products  seem  to  be  the 
only  ones  that  bear  a  charmed  life, 
and  come  entirely  free,  or  nearly 
so,  from  price  restrictions  or  can 
restrictions  either.  But  the  rumors 
that  the  crop  this  season  had  been 
hurt  and  was  smaller,  or,  as  the 
case  may  be,  was  a  big  crop  are 
both  laid  by  the  official  report  that 
the  indications  are  for  just  about 
the  same  size  crop  as  last  year. 
Prices,  however,  are  better  from 
the  canner’s  standpoint,  or  rather 
the  market  standpoint,  because  the 
growers  are  demanding  higher 
prices.  The  Government  is  in  there 
buying  with  both  hands. 

FUTURES  —  There  were  rumors 
this  week  that  the  buyers  are  press¬ 
ing  for  future  prices,  and  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  orders.  However,  the 
canners  are  not  yielding,  until  they 
can  be  a  whole  lot  surer  of  their 
costs.  There  is  no  risk  in  such  de¬ 
lay  since  the  market  is  ready  and 
waiting  for  all  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Even  the  usual  banking 
boogy  is  not  working  in  the  buyers’ 
favor  this  time.  However,  we  note 
that  California  does  not  believe 
that  the  price  set  upon  1942  packed 
tomatoes — 95  cents  for  standard 


2s,  etc. — is  high  enough  to  cover 
costs.  They  are  facing  much  high¬ 
er  growers’  prices,  and  are  really 
up  against  it  in  the  price  of  labor, 
even  if  they  get  enough.  On  the 
other  hand  a  report  in  front  of  us 
says  that  a  New  York  State  canner 
of  tomatoes  has  put  out  future  feel¬ 
ers  at :  fancy  2s,  $1.75 ;  21/2S  at  $2. 
The  rumor  may  be  confused  with 
the  spot  prices,  which  are  the  same, 
as  also  in  the  midwest.  Let  futures 
alone. 

There  has  come  to  us  this  week 
a  special  publication  by  the  Con¬ 
sumers  Division  of  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration,  entitled  “Wise  buying 
in  wartime  Tomatoes  and  Tomato 
Products,”  a  12  page  bulletin,  with 
samples  of  grade  labels  and  in¬ 
structions  to  the  public  how  to  buy 
these  products  and  how  to  serve 
them.  Incidentally  the  food  value 
of  tomatoes  is  expressed  as  Vita¬ 
min  C,  and  the  whole  story  built 
around  the  nutritional  values, 
but  without  one  word  about  (a) 
the  antiscorbutic  value,  or  (b) 
that  a  can  of  tomatoes  is  more 
serviceable  as  the  conveyor  of  a 
healthful,  well-balanced  meal — to 
the  poor,  large  family  especially — 
than  any  other  food  produced.  But 
it  is  a  fine  plug  for  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  and  be  it  noted  is  hot  on  the 
demand  for  grade  labelling. 

RECENT  USDA  REPORTS  AND  OTH¬ 
ERS  BRIEFED — February  reports  on 
intended  pea  acreage  indicate  an 
increase  of  over  26  per  cent  above 
last  year :  487,130  acres  against 
385,460  acres  in  1941.  Looks  to 
us  like  better  than  33  per  cent  in¬ 
crease.  The  Government  has  asked 
for  46  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Nelson,  WPB,  March  6 
called  on  management  and  labor 
representatives  of  major  plants 
having  war  contracts  to  report  by 
April  1,  on  their  progress  in  or¬ 
ganizing  joint  labor-management 
committees  for  the  all-out  produc¬ 
tion  drive.  That  could  cover  can¬ 
neries  and  supply  sources. 

“The  War  Production  Board  has 
modified  Conservation  Order  M-81 
to  permit  the  manufacture  and  sale 
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of  cans  necessary  for  the  packing 
of  certain  ‘secondary  product’ 
vegetables  which  were  planted  be¬ 
fore  February  11,  and  for  which  a 
canner  had  contracted  by  that  date. 

“Provisions  of  the  order  which 
place  quantity  limitations  on  the 
packing  of  such  vegetables  have 
been  lifted  until  May  31  in  order  to 
reduce  spoilage. 

“Cans  packed  in  excess  of  a  can- 
ner’s  tin  plate  quota,  or  by  a  can¬ 
ner  who  has  no  applicable  quota 
under  M-81,  must  be  retained  sub¬ 
ject  to  disposition  by  the  Director 
of  Industry  Operations. 

“Vegetables  affected  by  the  new 
ruling  are  included  in  Table  II  of 
the  M-81  order.  They  are  beets, 
carrots,  spinach  and  okra.” 

That  is  just  a  natural,  and  shows 
the  consideration  and  thought  that 
are  being  put  into  all  such  moves. 
Different  this  time.  But  there  are 
those  who  have  tried  to  twist  this 
into  a  scandal.  The  above  is 
official. 

“The  Federal  Surplus  Commod¬ 
ity  Corporation  announces  that  it 
contemplates  the  purchase  of  Maine 
sardines,  and  is  now  prepared  to 
receive  offers  for  the  sale  of  this 
product,”  the  first  and  third  Mon¬ 
day  of  each  month. 

The  ceiling  imposed  March  10  on 
pork  and  its  products,  carries  down 
to  the  canned  products. 

“Seasonal  industries,  such  as 
canning  factories,  are  permitted  to 
build  up  their  inventories  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  peak  requirements  by  the 
official  interpretation  of  Priorities 
No.  1,  issued  by  director  of  Indus¬ 
try  operations.”  Probably  refers 
to  seed,  cans,  etc.,  but  not  to  sugar, 
which  must  be  bought  not  more 
than  45  days  before  time  of  using. 

A  BUSY  WEEK  FOR  MR.  STURDY 

Carlton  F.  Sturdy  of  American  Can 
Company’s  Speaking  Service  will  have  a 
busy  time  at  Tampa,  Florida,  the  week 
of  March  16.  On  that  date  he  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  Hillsborough  High  School  and 
the  Advertising  Club.  On  March  17  he 
will  make  two  more  talks,  one  before 
the  University  of  Tampa  and  another  be¬ 
fore  the  Jesuit  High  School.  On  the 
18th  he  will  speak  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Florida  State  Association  of  Retail 
Grocers,  and  on  the  19th  address  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women’s  Club 
and  the  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Citrus  Prices  Up-Market  Firm — ^To  Use  In¬ 
terior-Point  Warehousing  —  Future  Tomato 
Prices  Heard  —  Some  Bean  Prices  —  Kraut 

Prices — But  Few  Fruits  Offering. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  March  13,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION  —  Further  price 
increases  on  new  pack  canned 
citrus  products,  coupled  with  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  clean-up  lots  of 
carryover  goods  and  offerings  on 
future  contracts,  featured  trading 
in  the  local  canned  foods  market 
this  week.  The  trade  is  still  get¬ 
ting  itself  adjusted  to  the  ceiling 
price  order  on  principal  vegetables 
and  fruits,  which  finds  a  wide  dis¬ 
parity  between  top  and  bottom 
prices  quoted  on  some  items,  due  to 
the  differences  in  prices  quoted  by 
individual  canners  during  the 
period  used  by  O.P.A.  as  a  base  for 
the  current  ceiling  levels. 

THE  OUTLOOK — A  continued  firm 
market,  with  active  buying  interest 
is  looked  for.  The  trade  is  quite 
interested  in  a  plan  launched  by  F. 
H.  Leggett  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
and  backed  by  numerous  trade 
groups  and  individual  distributors, 
providing  for  in-transit  storage  of 
canned  foods  eastbound  from  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  plan,  which  is 
now  before  the  rate  committees  of 
the  western  carriers  for  action, 
seeks  to  utilize  interior  warehouse 
points  to  lighten  the  drain  on 
storage  plants  at  seaboard  and  to 
provide  storage  for  reserve  stocks 
at  points  not  as  vulnerable  to 
enemy  attack  as  the  major  coast 
cities  which  normally  store  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  the  industry’s 
canned  foods  holdings.  The  plan  is 
also  designed  to  give  canners  the 
opportunity  to  ship  out  1942  packs 
as  rapidly  as  they  go  into  the  cans, 
so  that  they  may  utilize  their  own 
warehouse  space  to  hold  supplies 
which  must  be  reserved  for  later 
Army  and  Navy  orders. 

TOMATOES  —  Southern  packers 
are  quoting  standard  2s  variously 
from  $1.05  to  $1.15,  and  distribu¬ 
tors  naturally  are  more  interested 
in  the  offerings  of  canners  whose 


ceiling  is  at  the  lower  level.  Trad¬ 
ing  was  rather  limited  during  the 
week,  however,  with  distributors 
waiting  to  see  just  what  O.P.A.  will 
do  in  the  matter  of  permanent 
ceilings.  Reports  from  the  mid¬ 
west  indicate  that  the  tomato  mar¬ 
ket  is  closely  sold  up,  with  prices 
more  or  less  nominal.  Currently, 
it  is  reported  that  1942  tomatoes 
will  probably  open  about  $5.25  on 
standard  10s,  on  both  southern  and 
midwest  packs.  Some  offerings  of 
New  York  State  tomatoes  were  re¬ 
ported  this  week  on  the  basis  of 
$1.75  for  fancy  2s  and  $2.00  for 
extra  standard  2^/28. 

CORN — Fancy  corn  in  the  south 
ranges  $1.15  to  $1.20,  with  stand¬ 
ards  and  extra  standards  also 
showing  a  firm  tone.  Midwestern 
corn  is  reported  available  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  way  at  90  cents  for  standard 
Evergreen,  with  extra  standards 
ranging  $1.10-$1.15,  and  fancy  firm 
at  $1.20,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

PEAS — Current  lists  out  of  the 
south  show  that  packers  are  just 
about  out  on  all  grades  of  peas,  and 
the  market  is  in  nominal  position. 
The  market  in  the  midwest  is  also 
showing  strength,  with  packers 
closely  sold  up  on  wanted  grades. 

BEANS — Southern  stringless  are 
offering  only  in  a  limited  way. 
Standard  cut  green  beans  list  at 
$1.15,  with  10s  at  $5.75,  while  on 
extra  standards  2s  are  held  at 
$1.40  and  10s  at  $6.25.  Fancy 
green  beans  are  offering  in  a  limi¬ 
ted  way  at  $1.40  for  2s.  Limas  for 
prompt  shipment  are  quoted  this 
week  at  $1.15  on  No.  2  standard 
mixed  green  and  whites,  with  10s 
at  $6.50,  while  on  medium  greens 
packers  seem  to  be  sold  up.  Pack¬ 
ers  are  reported  considering  future 
lima  bean  business  on  the  basis  of 
$1.35  for  medium  green,  $1.50  for 
small  green,  and  $1.75  for  tiny 
green. 

SPINACH — Southern  packers  are 
well  sold  up,  and  offerings  are 
scant.  Standard  10s  are  reported 
available  in  a  limited  way  at  $6.00, 
but  2s  and  21/08  are  entirely  nomi¬ 
nal  in  the  absence  of  quantity  of¬ 
ferings.  California  canners  are 
quoting  fancy  2i/^s  at  $1.40  and 
10s  at  $5.00,  f.  0.  b.  canneries. 
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KRAUT — ^With  a  sharp  cut  in  pro¬ 
duction  made  necessary  by  the  tin 
conservation  order,  spot  sauer¬ 
kraut  is  coming  in  for  more  atten¬ 
tion.  New  York  canners  were 
quoting  prompt  shipment  goods 
this  week  on  the  basis  of  $1.20  for 
21/2S  and  $3.65-$3.75  for  10s,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

SALMON  —  The  market  remains 
nominal  as  to  price,  and  the  clean¬ 
up  of  carryover  stocks  is  nearing. 
The  Association  of  Pacific  Fisher¬ 
ies  report  of  unsold  stocks  in  can¬ 
ners’  hands  as  of  February  28 
shows  total  stocks  of  130,111  cases, 
against  stocks  of  458,693  cases  on 
hand  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 
Only  3,284  cases  of  Alaska  reds 
were  on  hand  at  the  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  against  stocks  of  102,646  cases 
of  the  same  grade  held  by  packers 
on  February  28,  1941. 

OTHER  CANNED  FISH  —  Sardines 
are  still  in  demand,  but  no  substan¬ 
tial  supplies  are  available,  either 
from  canners  or  in  the  resale  mar¬ 
ket,  and  hence  prices  continue' nom¬ 
inal  on  both  Maine  and  California 
grades  .  .  .  The  market  for  canned 
shrimp  is  strong  at  recently  ad¬ 
vanced  levels  .  .  .  Tuna  is  likewise 
short  and  nominal  as  to  price. 

CANNED  CITRUS — The  market  has 
shown  further  strength,  with  more 
canners  quoting  new  pack  for 
prompt  shipment.  A  representa¬ 
tive  listing  of  current  asking  prices 
shows  fancy  segments  at  $1.10  on 
2s,  with  broken  at  $1.02i/>.  On 
grapefruit  juice,  unsweetened  2s 
list  at  77  V2  cents,  with  46-ounce  at 
$1.80,  while  the  sweetened  product 
holds  at  80  cents  and  $1.85,  respec¬ 
tively.  Blended  juice  lists  at  871/2 
cents  for  unsweetened  2s,  with 
sweetened  at  90  cents,  while  on  the 
46-ounce  size  the  unsweetened  is 
quoted  at  $2.05  and  the  sweetened 
at  $2.10.  Orange  juice  2s  are  firm 
at  971/2  cents  for  unsweetened  and 
$1.00  for  sweetened,  with  the  46- 
ounce  at  $2.30  and  $2.35,  respec¬ 
tively.  So-called  “citrus  salad,” 
mixed  orange  and  grapefruit  sec¬ 
tions,  are  quoted  at  $1.45  for  fancy 
2s,  all  prices  being  f.  o.  b.  Tampa 
for  prompt  shipment. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  California 
canners’  lists  show  few  offerings, 
and  the  market  is  quiet  with  prices 


nominal  on  most  items.  Insofar  as 
futures  are  concerned,  packers  are 
virtually  out  of  the  market.  A 
number  of  canners  made  some 
s.  a.  p.  bookings  during  the  Janu¬ 
ary  conventions  in  Chicago,  or  im¬ 
mediately  thereafter,  but  are  no 
longer  disposed  to  accept  such  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  reported  to  buyers  here 
that  opening  prices,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  may  not  be  forthcoming 
until  canners  are  actually  in  the 
packing  season. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

Buying  Fever  Fading  —  Very  Firm  —  Goods 
So  Scarce  the  Price  is  Unimportant — Tomato 
Products  Quiet — No  Peas  to  Sell!  —  Corn 
Cleaned  Up — Beets  in  Demand — S.  A.  P. 
Orders  on  Asparagus — Pimentos  From  Texas 
and  Cuba — Dismal  Spinach  Report — 

The  Broker. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  March  12,  1942. 

ALL-OUT  FOR  VICTORY !  —  Several 
people  have  complained  that  the 
Central  Western  States  do  not  ac¬ 
tually  realize  that  the  U.S.A.  is  in 
a  serious  war.  It’s  too  bad  if  this 
is  the  case.  People  on  the  Pacific 
as  well  as  Atlantic  Coasts  realize  it. 
This  war,  as  none  before  in  history, 
is  a  people’s  war.  It  takes  in  every¬ 
one,  the  coal  miner,  the  machinist 
at  his  lathe,  the  housewife  thriftily 
cutting  corners,  the  chemist,  the 
clerks,  as  well  as  the  ship  build¬ 
ers,  carpenters,  steel  workers,  and 
farmers.  All  are — fighting  this 
war  and  all  want  to  get  behind 
Uncle  Sam  and  do  his  and  her  bit. 
Remember  it  is — ALL  OUT  FOR 
VICTORY! 

GENERAL  SITUATION  —  Wholesale 
grocers  and  chains  report  sales 
beginning  to  show  a  downward 
trend  after  the  excited  buying  of  a 
number  of  weeks,  and  the  hoarding 
that  went  on  to  a  more  or  less 
degree. 

Meanwhile  the  market  at  pri¬ 
mary  points  continues  exceedingly 
firm.  Most  canners  are  either  com¬ 
pletely  sold  up,  or  have  but  few 
odds  and  ends  left  that  make  for  a 
very  narrow  demand. 

TOMATOES — Some  Chicago  buyers 
figured  it  would  be  possible  to  pur¬ 
chase  spot  tomatoes  advantageous¬ 


ly  after  the  ceilings  were  an¬ 
nounced  but  stocks  are  so  light  in 
canners’  hands  that  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  the  goods,  regardless  of 
price. 

The  ceiling  did  slow  up  market 
advances  and  prices  are  the  same 
as  previously  quoted  in  this  column. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  —  A  sale  of 
No.  10  fancy  tomato  puree  was  re¬ 
ported  at  $5.50  factory  New  York 
State.  No.  1  fancy  puree  was  of¬ 
fered  for  the  account  of  second 
hands  at  65  cents  Indiana  factory. 
Tomato  juice  has  been  slow  of  late, 
but  price  levels  continue  more  than 
firm.  Catsup  and  chili  sauce  have 
not  had  much  call. 

PEAS — There  is  no  market  for  the 
good  reason — there  are  no  peas  to 
sell.  That  was  a  trite  remark  a 
visiting  Wisconsin  canner  made 
last  week  to  your  reporter. 

It  looks  as  if  there  will  be  a  20 
to  25  per  cent  increase  in  pea  acre¬ 
age  throughout  the  surrounding 
states.  This,  of  course,  falls  far 
short  of  the  Government’s  desire 
to  increase  production  46  per  cent. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  in¬ 
creases  can  be  made  before  plant¬ 
ing  season  is  on. 

CORN — Spot  corn  seems  to  be 
just  as  closely  cleaned  up,  or  al¬ 
most  cleaned  up,  the  same  as  peas 
or  tomatoes.  For  that  reason  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  definite  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  actual  sales  or  quotations. 

Contracting  of  acreage  is  pro¬ 
gressing  encouragingly  with  pros¬ 
pects  that  a  20  per  cent  increase 
will  be  had.  Some  canners  say 
that  costs  will  be  up  at  least  20 
per  cent  or  more  over  that  of  last 
year. 

BEETS — The  tin  conservation  pro¬ 
gram  as  applied  to  1942  packing, 
has  stimulated  spot  demand  and 
made  for  a  firmer  and  even  strong¬ 
er  market  than  that  which  has 
ruled  the  past  three  or  four  months. 
The  lowest  price  on  No.  2  fancy 
diced  beets  in  Wisconsin  is  now  85 
cents  with  some  holding  at  90 
cents.  No.  10  tin  sliced,  cut,  diced 
and  even  whole  beets,  are  quite 
scarce  with  sales  having  been  made 
recently  for  shipment  from  New 
York  State  because  the  local 
trade  could  not  secure  Wisconsin 
packing. 
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ASPARAGUS — A  large  volume  of 
s.  a.  p.  business  has  been  booked 
against  the  coming  pack.  Califor¬ 
nia  has  started  shipping  fresh 
asparagus  and  soon  it  is  expected 
opening  prices  will  be  named  from 
the  coast. 

Illinois  and  Michigan  asparagus 
canners  seem  content  to  rest  on 
their  laurels  and  wait  until  close 
to  the  packing  season  before  even 
thinking  of  making  commitments. 

PIMIENTOS  —  A  new  “Richmond 
entered  the  field”  when  a  well 
known  Texas  canner  shipped  sev¬ 
eral  cars  of  new  pack  pimientos  to 
this  market  last  week.  It  was  said 
the  quality  was  quite  satisfactory. 

Reports  from  Cuba  are  encour¬ 
aging  and  deliveries  against  con¬ 
tracts  with  Cuban  canners  are  ex¬ 
pected  soon. 

Meanwhile,  Georgia  canners  are 
working  desperately  to  have  the 
can  order  amended  and  also  to  ar¬ 
range  for  proper  glass  packages  in 
the  event  that  insufficient  tin  is  had. 

PUMPKIN  —  All  spot  pumpkin 
seems  to  have  been  cleaned  up.  The 
trade,  realizing  that  this  pack 
would  be  restricted  too,  figured 
that  a  “bird  in  the  hand  was  worth 
two  in  the  bush”  and  so  purchased 
all  available  spot  stock. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Every¬ 
one  is  talking  about  the  coming 
packs,  especially  in  the  Northern 
States  and  the  difficulty  that  all 
canners  will  be  confronted  with  in 
securing  sufficient  pickers. 

Meanwhile,  the  market  is  stag¬ 
nant  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  sellers  and  no  offerings  of  green 
beans  or  wax  beans,  either  spot,  to 
be  packed  in  the  immediate  future, 
or  in  the  regular  late  summer  or 
early  fall  season. 

SPINACH — Discouraging  crop  re¬ 
ports  from  both  California  as  well 
as  the  Ozarks  continue  to  reach 
Chicago  and  the  large  acreage  that 
was  planted  is  not  coming  through 
as  was  expected.  Some  sales  from 
the  Ozarks  have  recently  been 
made  of  very  excellent  quality,  at 
No.  2  spinach,  $1.05  Arkansas;  No. 
2^/2  spinach,  $1.35  Arkansas. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Heavy  Gov¬ 
ernment  buying  continues.  Milk  is 
being  placed  in  warehouses  in  all 


of  the  leading  ports  of  the  country 
as  bottoms  for  shipping  abroad, 
have  been  hard  to  obtain  recently. 

The  market  is  slightly  easier  for 
domestic  call  with  48  tails  being 
quoted  at  around  $3.60  Chicago. 

CITRUS  FRUITS  —  Withdrawal  of 
nearly  all,  if  not  all  canners  of 
Florida  grapefruit  sections,  grape¬ 
fruit  juices  and  other  citrus  prod¬ 
ucts,  are  the  features  of  the 
market.  This  development  was 
directly  due  to  heavy  buying  by 
the  Army,  of  both  fruit  and  juices. 
Texas  canners  have  advanced  fancy 
unsweetened  grapefruit  juice  to — 
No.  2  fancy,  75  cents  factory;  No. 
404  fancy  $1.75  factory. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS — Only  odds 
and  ends  are  left  in  canners  hands 
and  this  has  made  for  a  restricted 
operation.  A  rush  of  shipping  in¬ 
structions  was  a  feature  of  the 
market,  due  to  the  advance  in 
freight  rates,  scheduled  for  the 
18th. 

As  one  canned  food  authority  re¬ 
marked  :-“When  it  comes  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Washington  fruits,  it 
isn’t  a  question  of  what  you  want, 
it’s  a  question  of  what  you  can 
get.” 

FISH  —  Packing  operations  on 
Maine  Sardines  started  last  week. 
This  was  about  six  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.  Shrimp  is  offered 
from  the  Gulf  only  in  a  sparing 
way.  It  is  said  that  there  will  not 
be  sufficient  tins  available  for 
spring  packing.  Salmon  is  hard  to 
obtain  and  there  is  little  or  no 
tuna  fish  available. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — (see  last  is¬ 
sue)  “With  the  appointment  goes 
an  actual  or  implied  contract  that 
further  designates  the  broker  as 
the  sole  representative  of  the  can¬ 
ner  within  the  defined  territory. 
The  broker  shall  cover  that  terri¬ 
tory  in  order  that  the  canner  be  as¬ 
sured  that  his  products  are  being 
offered  and  sold  regularly  and 
whenever  possible  to  every  poten¬ 
tial  customer  within  the  territory. 

“The  broker  is  then  equipped 
with  necessary  samples,  price  lists 
and  other  supplies  which  he  must 
have,  just  as  any  salesman  must  be 
supplied,  in  order  to  make  intelli¬ 
gent  offerings  of  the  product  to  the 
buyers.”  (to  be  continued) 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Sales  Confined  to  Old  Customers — Govern¬ 
ment  Doing  Considerable  Buying — Trouble 
Contracting  for  Tomatoes  —  Government 
Prices  On  ’42  Tomatoes  Too  Low  — 
Asparagus  Weather  —  Unlimited  Pack  — 
Spring  Spinach  Crop  About  Ready — Absence 

of  Jap  Growers  Felt  On  Many  Crops — 
Law  On  ’Em. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  March  12,  1942. 

MARKET — The  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  is  running  along  quietly  here 
with  sales  light  and  prices  largely 
without  change.  With  prices  frozen 
on  many  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  next  two  months, 
lists  will  be  largely  unchanged  for 
this  period  and  canners,  more  than 
ever,  will  confine  sales  to  old  and 
tried  customers.  Buying  for  specu¬ 
lation  has  been  curbed  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  buyers  will  have  to 
take  losses  on  any  purchases  made 
in  recent  months.  Considerable 
buying  by  Government  agencies 
has  been  reported  for  the  week 
just  ended,  including  broken  lots 
of  some  items  on  which  there  is  a 
real  scarcity. 

TOMATOES — Canners  are  finding 
it  very  difficult  to  contract  for  can¬ 
ning  tomatoes  for  next  season  and 
it  may  easily  be  that  the  increased 
pack  asked  by  the  Government  may 
not  be  realized  in  full  measure.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  tomato 
crop  is  grown  by  Japanese  and 
plans  are  being  made  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  these,  both  aliens  and 
Nisei,  or  American-born,  to  re¬ 
stricted  areas  in  the  interior.  Own¬ 
ers  of  tomato-growing  land  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  get  lessees,  or 
labor  to  plant  the  crop.  Tomato 
growers  are  not  especially  pleased 
with  the  prices  for  the  finished 
product  suggested  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  these  being  less  than  prevail¬ 
ing  prices  on  spot  goods  packed 
from  stock  that  cost  at  least  $5  a 
ton  less  than  will  be  paid  this  year, 
not  to  mention  a  marked  difference 
in  labor  costs.  Support  prices  are 
placed  at  95  cents  for  No.  2  and 
$1.25  for  No.  21/2  standards,  while 
sales  are  now  being  made  at  $1.05 
and  $1.30,  respectively,  with  can¬ 
ners  claiming  that  profit  is  not  at 
all  out  of  line. 
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ASPARAGUS — Warm  weather  is 
bringing  the  asparagus  crop  along 
very  rapidly  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  shipping  demand  will  be 
unable  to  pace  with  cutting.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  growers  and  can- 
ners  held  at  Sacramento  a  market¬ 
ing  order  was  approved  regulating 
grades  and  sizes  but  providing  for 
an  unlimited  pack.  This  will  go 
into  effect  as  soon  as  it  is  formally 
approved  by  65  per  cent  of  growers 
and  packers  by  number  and  volume 
of  production.  Buyers  are  anxious 
to  make  purchases  early,  but  can- 
ners  will  not  bring  out  opening 
prices  until  they  know  just  what 
Government  requirements  will  be, 
and  get  an  idea  of  the  quality  they 
may  expect  to  pack.  Old  pack 
goods  are  being  cleaned  up  rapidly 
and  unsold  stocks  are  the  lightest 
in  years. 

SPINACH — If  weather  conditions 
continue  favorable  packing  of  spin¬ 
ach  will  get  under  way  in  some 
favored  districts  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  latest  estimates 
place  the  acreage  of  spinach  for 
canning  at  14,840,  or  a  little  more 
than  the  estimate  made  a  month 
earlier.  However,  spinach  is  a  very 


fickle  crop  in  this  State  and  often  a 
large  part  of  the  acreage  is  not 
harvested.  It  is  still  possible  to 
locate  almost  all  sizes  in  fall  pack, 
but  the  quantity  unsold  is  limited. 
The  best  quality  is  moving  at  $1.45 
for  No.  2V^s,  with  other  sizes  in 
proportion.  A  lot  of  s.  a.  p.  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  offered,  but  no  for¬ 
mal  prices  have  made  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  yet,  which  is  quite  unusual. 

SALADS — Fruits-for  Salad  seem 
to  be  off  the  market  again,  the  few 
small  offerings  made  since  the  first 
of  the  month  having  been  snapped 
up.  It  is  still  possible  to  make 
purchases  of  fruit  cocktail  at  $2.50 
W  No.  2i/>s  fancy  and  at  $2.40  for 
this  size  in  choice.  There  is  also  a 
little  available  in  No.  1  choice. 

SARDINES  —  Some  canners  who 
have  long  been  withdrawn  on  Cali¬ 
fornia  sardines  have  come  back  in¬ 
to  the  market  with  small  offerings, 
but  are  confining  sales  to  their 
established  trade.  Tuna  is  largely 
sold  up  and  salmon  seem  available 
only  in  pink,  with  sales  reported  as 
high  as  $2.25. 

BEANS  —  Canners  of  stringless 
beans  are  finding  it  very  difficult 


to  arrange  for  canning  stocks  for 
next  summer.  As  in  the  case  of 
tomatoes,  labor  is  the  stumbling 
block,  much  of  this  vegetable  hav¬ 
ing  been  grown  by  Japanese.  In 
former  years,  future  prices  were 
often  brought  out  by  this  time. 

PINEAPPLE — The  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Producers’  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  reports  that  the  1940-41 
pack  of  pineapple,  exclusive  of 
juice,  amounted  to  11,056,491 
cases.  This  was  for  the  year  ended 
May,  1941,  and  was  the  largest 
since  the  association  was  formed  in 
1933,  except  for  the  pack  of  12,- 
203,012  cases  in  1937-38.  It  is 
known  that  the  pack  of  juice  was 
a  very  large  one,  but  the  associa¬ 
tion  has  not  reported  its  size. 

LAW  ON  ’EM — The  Federal  Grand 
Jury  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has 
returned  indictments  charging  a 
large  group  of  Northern  California 
with  wide-spread  price  fixing. 
Seventeen  retail  grocers’  associa¬ 
tions,  whose  membership  is  under¬ 
stood  to  comprise  more  than  one- 
half  the  retail  grocers  in  the  terri¬ 
tory,  and  three  large  chain  store 
organizations,  operating  700  addi- 


A  ready  market  for 

GOOD  USED  MACHINERY 

There  is  many  a  firm  who  can  readily  use  your  un¬ 
needed  used  equipment.  It’s  the  opportunity  for 
you  to 

TURN  IT  INTO  CASH 

and  fulfill  the  other  fellow’s  need. 

Or  you  m'ay  need  equipment  yourself,  or  want  to 
buy,  sell  or  rent  a  cannery,  or  need  help,  a  job. 

Whatever  your  needs  state  them  on  the  Wanted 
and  For  Sale  page.  The  cost  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE,  20  S.  Gay  Street  f^ARYLAND 


Tomato  Baskets 


Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  ST.  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 

FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 
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tional  units,  were  indicted.  The 
indictments  also  charged  that  the 
defendants  used  the  California 
“unfair  practices  act”  as  an  instru¬ 
mentality  of  pressure  to  force 
wholesalers  and  retailers  to  sell 
groceries  at  the  agreed-upon  prices. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Canning  Fading — Prices  and  Com¬ 
parisons — Oyster  Canning  Continues — The 
Prices — Blackouts  on  Water. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Mar.  12,  1942. 

SHRIMP — The  canning  of  shrimp 
is  fast  fading  out  of  the  picture  and 
reports  from  the  packing  plants 
under  the  Seafood  Inspection  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  show  that  during  the 
week  ending  February  28,  1942, 
there  were  only  1,650  standard 
cases  of  shrimp  packed,  which 
brings  up  the  total  from  July  1, 
1941  to  February  28,  1942  to  746,- 
673  standard  cases. 

CANNED  SHRIMP  QUOTATIONS 
Price  of  canned  shrimp  in  usual 
wholesale  quantities  in  plain  No. 
1  tall  tins,  f.  o.  b.  point  of  produc¬ 
tion  as  reported  by  Gulf  Coast 
packers. 


PRICE  PER  DOZEN 


WET  PACK 

Mar.  1, 
1942 

Feb.  1, 
1942 

Mar.  1, 
1941 

Small  . $1.90-2.10,  few 

1.85 

$1.86-2.00 

$1.10-1.20 

Medium  . 

2.00-2.25,  few 

1.96 

1.95-2.10 

1.16-1.36 

Large  . 

2.10-2.40,  few 

2.05 

2.00-2.25 

1.20-1.40 

Jumbo  . 

2.20-2.60,  few 

2.60 

2.10-2.35 

1.25-1.50 

DRY  PACK 

Small  . 

1.90-2.10 

1.85-2.00 

1.15-1.20 

Medium  . 

2.00-2.25 

1.95-2.10 

1.15-1.36 

Large  . 

2.10-2.36 

2.00-2.26 

1.20-1.35 

Jumbo  . 

2.20-2.60 

2.10-2.36 

1.26-1.60 

NOTE — A  number  of  packers  reported  that,  due 
to  the  small  pack,  they  will  not  be  in  the  market 
for  several  months. 


OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  weath¬ 
er  stays  cold  and  oysters  do  not  get 
milky,  but  no  doubt  the  peak  of 
canning  operations  has  been 
reached  and  passed  and  the  pack 
will  be  on  the  decline  from  now  on. 

CANNED  OYSTER  QUOTATIONS 
Price  of  canned  oysters  in  usual 
wholesale  quantities  in  plain  No.  1 
tall  tins,  f.  0.  b.  point  of  production, 
as  reported  by  Gulf  Coast  packers. 

March  1,  1942  March  1,  1941 

$1.90-2.00  $1.05-1.25 

NOTICE  TO  MARINERS 
From  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Notice 
to  Mariners  No.  34,  March  3,  1942. 

“Mariners  are  advised  that  it 
may  be  neecssary  at  any  time  to 
effect  total  blackouts:  therefore  to 
avoid  possible  collision  between 
vessels,  and  damage  to  locks, 
bridges,  piers,  etc.,  and  for  protec¬ 
tion  and  preservation  of  the  navi¬ 
gable  waters  of  the  United  States, 
mariners  navigating  in  harbors. 


anchorages,  channels,  and  other  in¬ 
land  waters  of  the  Gulf  Coast  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  dis¬ 
trict,  are  directed  to  tie  up  or  an¬ 
chor  in  anchorages  alongside  chan¬ 
nels  as  conditions  permit,  and  ob¬ 
serve  blackout  of  vessel’s  lights,  in¬ 
cluding  anchor  lights. 

“All  vessels  are  directed  to  re¬ 
main  tied  up  or  anchored  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  blackout. 
This  order  applies  to  all  vessels 
that  are  not  engaged  in  military 
maneuvers  or  emergency  work.” 

GULF  COAST  —  The  Group  Com¬ 
mander,  Seventh  Coast  Artillery 
Training  Group,  Camp  Wallace, 
Texas,  advised  under  date  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1942,  as  follows: 

“Organizations  of  the  Seventh 
Coast  Artillery  Training  Group, 
Camp  Wallace,  Texas,  will  engage 
in  Machine  Gun  Firing  during  the 
period  of  March  2,  1942,  to  March 
28, 1942,  between  the  hours  of  8 : 30 
A.  M.  and  4:00  P.  M.  (CWT)  Sun¬ 
days  excepted,  over  the  water  area 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Crocket, 
Galveston. 

“All  craft  are  warned  that  the 
danger  area  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
during  this  firing  will  be  water  area 
lying  between  compass  reading  E 
and  SW  with  center  at  Flagpole, 
Fort  Crocket,  Texas,  and  extending 
out  into  the  Gulf  at  distance  of 
6,500  yards.” 


GREEN  PEAS  FOR  PROCESSING 


(Continued  from  page  6) 

INTENDED  ACREAGE:  1942,  WITH  COMPARISONS 


PLANTED  ACREAGE  INTENDED  IN  1942 

As 

10-yr.  av.  Acres  per  cent 

STATE  (1931-40)  1941  indicated  of  1941 

Maine  .  2,820  4,500  6,020  134 

New  York .  34,100  42,000  47,000  112 

Pennsylvania  .  4,400  8,600  9,500  110 

Ohio  .  4,780  6,200  9,100  147 

Indiana  .  7,140  10,600  14,800  140 

Illinois  .  17,290  17,300  23,200  134 

Michigan  .  12,700  11,700  12,900  110 

Wisconsin  .  108,270  129,100  160,000  124 

Minnesota  .  21,000  28,400  38,900  137 

Iowa  .  1,980  3,300  3,800  115 

Delaware  .  2,790  2,800  3,000  107 

Maryland  .  15,950  18,800  23,300  124 

Virginia  .  3,980  3,400  4,300  126 

Colorado  .  3,670  4,450  5,700  128 

Utah  .  11,240  13,700  16,300  119 

Washington  .  16,540  34,500  47,000  136 

Oregon  .  *14,070  30,900  40,200  130 

California  .  2,960  1,850  4,390  237 

Other  States .  10,060  13,360  17,720  133 


UNITED  STATES  TOTAL  294,330  385,460  487,130  126.4 

♦  Short-time  averasre. 


Patented 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Blither  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
(or  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORR  AL  LABELING  M  ACHIN  E 
and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulan 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


For  speedf  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 


KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

''They  have  everything  with  half  the  parts" 


WESTMINS.TER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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OF  THE 

J  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

%  U&icl  C444iome^ 

•  Using  the  Almanac  you  get  your  ad  in  the  canner's  reference  book,  right 
along  with  the  industry's  packs,  prices,  acreages,  yields,  production,  food 
laws,  labeling  reguirements,  U.  S.  Grades  for  determining  the  quality  of  the 
canned  product,  classified  buyers  directory  and  such  other  data  needed  con¬ 
tinuously  by  every  progressive  canner,  wholesale  grocery  buyer  and  food 
broker.  It  is  the  only  compilation  under  one  cover  of  the  industry's  vital  re¬ 
ferences  to  assure  continued  attention  and  a  full  year  of  advertising  benefit. 

•  In  the  "Food  for  Freedom"  program  designed  to  provide  adequate  food  sup¬ 
plies  for  civilian,  military  and  lend-lease  needs,  the  1942  Almanac  will  be 
used  more  than  ever  before.  It's  the  opportunity  to  make  one  small  cost  keep 
your  identity  thru  a  crisis,  to  hold  present  customers  and  to  build  for  the 
future.  Each  subscriber  to  "THE  CANNING  TRADE"  receives  one  copy 
without  cost.  Price  otherwise  $1 .00. 

•  CLASSIFIED  LISTING — Each  advertiser  receives  a  classified  listing  in 
the  special  "Where  to  Buy"  Section  which  also  shows  the  firm  name,  address, 
and  page  number  of  advertisement  for  reference. 

•  RATES — $100.00  per  page,  $60.00  per  half  page.  Trim  size  6x9.  Ready 
about  April  1st.  Order  space  at  once  to  reserve  a  good  position. 

Since  1916 — Compiled  and  Published  Annually  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

the  GannUtc^  Zf 

BALTIMORE  20  South  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

All  Prices  for  Spot  Goods  F.  O.  B.  Factory 
Because  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  all  items,  this  list  includes 
only  those  sizes,  grades  and  styles  available  in  one  or  more 
sections.  There  are  no  doubt  odd  lots  of  unquoted  items  to  be 
found  but,  as  far  as  we  can  determine,  not  enough  to  establish 
a  market.  Except  for  a  few  items,  like  asparagus,  tomatoes  and 
tomato  products,  fish,  etc..  No.  Is,  buffet  and  like  sizes  have 
never  been  quoted  on  this  page.  Nor  have  specialties  like 
spaghetti,  soups,  dog  foods,  etc. 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River ; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central 

Low  HIkIi  Low  High 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . - . 

No.  10  . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

No.  10  . 

Sliced,  No.  2. . . . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Diced,  No.  2..„..„ . . 

No.  10  . 

Shoestring,  No.  2 . 

CARROTS 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  .No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  2Vi . 

No.  10  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 


1.50 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

1.40 

1.50 

Out 

Out 

6.25 

6.75 

Out 

Out 

1.15 

1.25 

Out 

Out 

6.75 

Out 

Out 

.85 

1.17% 

Out 

Out 

4.00 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

1.80 

2.25 

1.15 

1.30 

1.15 

6.50 

6.76 

.95 

Out 

Out 

4.76 

5.00 

Out 

Out 

.85 

.92% 

1.00 

2.00 

Out 

Out 

1.45 

1.75 

Out 

Out 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

.80 

.90 

.86 

1.00 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

3.75 

4.25 

Out 

Out 

.95 

1.10 

.85 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

4.00 

4.76 

Out 

Out 

.80 

.87% 

.85 

4.00 

4.25 

Out 

Out 

.85 

Out 

Out 

4.50 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

.80 

.90 

.76 

3.75 

Out 

but 

.85 

1.16 

1.20 

1.25 

1.30 

Out 

Out 

6.50 

7.26 

Out 

Out 

1.15 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

6.25 

Out 

Out 

1.05 

1.10 

Out 

Out 

5.75 

Out 

Out 

6.75 

7.25 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

1.12% 

Out 

Out 

1.05 

1.16 

1.20 

6.25 

6.50 

Out 

Out 

.95 

1.06 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

5.90 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

.95 

Out 

Out 

5.75 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

.85 

.90 

.82% 

3.00 

1.00 

1.05 

4.75 

5.00 

.80 

3.75 

West  Cousi 
Low  High 


.80  .86 


1.10 


.85  .91  Vi 

1.10  . 


1.20 


.65  .70 


1.10  1.25 


1.10 


PEAS 

Odd  Lots  . 

Out 

Out 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Out 

Out 

.80 

No.  2%  . . . 

. 96 

1.02% 

Out 

Out 

3.10 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

_  3.00 

3.50 

Out 

Out 

.92% 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 85 

.95 

.70 

No.  2%  . . 

.  1.00 

1.20 

1.06 

.96 

No.  10  . . . 

.  3.15 

3.75 

Withdrawn 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

SPINACH 


No.  2  .........................................  Out 

No.  2  Vi  . . Out 

No.  10  _  6.76 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  1.20 

Triple  No.  2 . 1.20 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack .  1.15 

No.  2%  . 1.40 

No.  8,  Squat  Vac.......... .  1.35 

No.  10  .  4.76 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2%  . . .  1.50 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.75 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  2 .  1.25 

No.  10  . 6.60 

Std.,  No.  1 . 75 

No.  2  .  1.05 

No.  2%  .  1-40 

No.  10  .  5.15 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.  No.  10,  Who.  St.  1.04 .  5.50 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.). . . 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . . 60 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 80 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 85 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 90 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.75 

No.  10  .  3.50 


l  URNlP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Out 

Out 

Out 

1.00 

1.20 

Out 

Out 

Out 

1.30 

1.45 

5.90 

Out 

Out 

4.25 

4.76 

1.50 

5.50 

1.25 

1.05 

Solid  Pack 

2.00 

Out 

Out 

1.25 

1.35 

Out 

Out 

but 

Out 

With 

puree 

.80 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

1.15 

1.15 

1.25 

1.05 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 

1.30 

5.25 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

Out 

4.75 

.60 

.95 

.82% 

.85 

1.85 

1.75 

3.90 

3.50 

3.75 

3.50 

.85 

.80 

1.25 

1.10 

4.25 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


.No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack .  5.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  6.00. 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 90  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.75 

No.  2  Std _  .35  . 

No.  10  . .  4.00  . 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy.... — — . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

Na  2%,  Std . 

No.  2%,  Water . 

No.  10,  Choice . . 

No.  10.  Std . 

No.  10  Pie . 


CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.75  . 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  8.75  . 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 

8  oz.  .  Withdrawn 

No.  2  .  Withdrawn 

No.  6  .  Withdrawn 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . - . 77%  .80 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . .  1.80  1.85 

No.  10 .  3.26  3.65 


PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey.,  No.  2%. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 - 


Ota.,  i.vo.  . . 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10.... . . . 

No.  10,  Water . 

PEARS 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.45 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.35 

Std.,  No.  2% .  2.16 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 


No.  10,  Water 


PINEAPPLE 
Fancy  No.  1  Flat........ 

No.  211  Cyl _ 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice . 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . . 

No.  211  _ _ 

No.  2  . . . 

46  oz . . 

No.  10  . 


Cuban 


5.25 

5.50 


1.00 

4.75 


2.25  2.35 

1.95  2.05 

1.70  1.75 

.  1.45 

6.75  7.00 

6.75  6.00 

.  7.00 


1.60  1.70  . 

8.60  9.00  . 

.  .  3.00 

.  .  2.75 

.  2.30  2.46 

Texas 


3.10 


.75 

1.75 


2.30  2.40 

2.10  2.15 

.  1.90 

7.30  7.60 

6.60  . 

.  6.60 

.  6.00 


.  2.65  2.65 

.  2.26  2.36 

.  1.90  2.00 

.  8.76 

.  7.76 

.  6.30  6.60 

.  .  6.26 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

.  .90  .97% 

.  1.07%  1.10 

.  .  1.80 

.  2.06  2.16 

.  6.90  7.40 

7.76  . 

F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
.67% 

. 77% 

.  1.16 

.  2.76 

.  6.60 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continncd 


Eastern 
Low  High 

RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  10 .  9.60  . 

ied,  Water,  No.  10... .  10.50  11.00 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.36  2.40 

lied.  Syrup,  No.  2 .  2.36  2.46 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


Canned  Fish 


OYSTERS 

6  oz.  . 

10  oz . 


SALMON 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1., 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium.. 
No.  1,  Large . 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 

1.80  .  . 

3.60  4.00  . 


Southern 
1.96  2.00 

2.06  2.10 
2.15  2.25 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

fVrile  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


FIRE  DEFENSE 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 


Capacity  production  of  canned  foods 
is  necessary  to  victory. 

Let  us  advise  precautionary  measures 
which  will  help  you  maintain  uninter¬ 
rupted  production. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


A  Iways  Dependable  1 

OLD  FAITHFUL  BRAND 

Seed  Peas  For  Canning  and  Freezing 

GALLATIN  VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


I 


:fuc 


Tihue  lUi^xnnEiDi  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offering  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  g^ood  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Model  80  Sprague-Sells,  10-valve  Rotary  Can 
Filler,  Serial  No.  39-454,  Figure  No.  2526,  capacity  70  cans  per 
minute.  Equipped  with  stainless  steel  tank,  valve,  float  valve 
assembly,  chute  and  star  feed,  arranged  for  direct  drive.  Can 
be  seen  by  appointment  at  our  plant,  Hutchinson,  Minnesota. 
This  machine  has  been  used  only  about  one  week  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes,  and  is  in  perfect  condition.  Priced  within 
reason.  For  further  information  address:  Ward  Milk  Products 
Division,  Kraft  Cheese  Co.,  500  Peshtigo  Court,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Langsenkamp  Stainless  Steel  Juice  Extractor; 
2  Pfaudler  Glass-Lined  Pulp  Tanks,  60"  x  78"  with  3-inch 
Copper  Coils;  2  Armstrong  Steam  Traps  for  same;  1  Hansen 
Sanitary  Can  Washer  for  No.  1  cans.  Gerber  Products  Co., 
Fremont,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — One  Fig.  406  Peerless  No.  7,  style  D  Standard 
Exhauster.  This  machine  will  accommodate  8  oz..  No.  1,  No.  300, 
No.  2  and  No.  2V^  cans.  Used  very  little.  Excellent  condition. 
Comstock  Canning  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Shaker  Washer  for  peas  or  whole  kernel  corn; 
also  1  Berlin  Chapman  Corn  Blending  Mixer,  200  gallon  size. 
Adv.  2599,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 4  Chisholm- Scott  Medium  Bean  Snippers.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  For  further  information  write  Comstock  Can¬ 
ning  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  Y, 


STEAM  VALVES  REBUILT  like  new.  Approximately  one 
half  the  cost.  Globes,  grates,  checks.  Send  trial  shipment  or 
write  for  particulars.  Valve  Rebuilding  &  Supply  Co.,  1727 
Beidler  St.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — Bonded  Motor  Truck  and  Warehouse  Scales  used 
by  nation’s  leading  canners.  Priced  right,  immediate  delivery. 
Guaranteed  5  yrs.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Used  B-C  Split  Remover  Washers,  Monitor  13  ft. 
Blancher,  Olney  Single  Washers,  etc.  Badger  Machine  Works, 
Berlin,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE  —  2  practically  new  Langsenkamp  Collosal 
Pulpers,  1  Langsenkamp  Standard  Pulper,  1  Sprague-Sells 
Incline  Scalder.  Adv.  2601,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Sprague-Sells  Rotary  Peerless  Exhaust  Box 
for  No.  1  to  No.  2^/4  cans,  with  a  capacity  of  250  cans  per 
minute.  Excellent  condition,  only  used  two  seasons.  Offered  at 
$500  or  one-third  of  new  price.  Adv.  2605,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2551,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Continuous  Cooker  and  Cooler  for  No.  2  and  2% 
tomatoes.  John  Minervini,  406  Jefferson  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Used  Retorts  for  quick  shipment;  spot  cash. 
State  inside  diameter  and  depth  and  lowest  price.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

OFFERING  110  shares  Preferred  Stock  and  1760  shares 
Common  Stock,  Adams  Apple  Products  Corporation,  Aspers, 
Pennsylvania.  Are  you  interested  in  buying  all  or  any  part? 
Adv.  2597,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Man  having  practical  and  technical  knowledge  of 
quick  freezing  of  vegetables  to  supervise  plant.  Adv.  2600, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED — A  large  well  es'tablished  packer  and 
canner  of  frosted  foods,  fruit  juices  and  canned  foods  desires  a 
high  type  Assistant  Plant  Manager  and  Superintendent  with 
some  experience  and  background.  Excellent  remuneration,  also 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Answer  giving  details,  etc.  Adv. 
2603,  The  Canning  Trade. 


_ SITUATIONS  WANTED _ 

POSITION  WANTED  —  Superintendent  or  Plant  Manager. 
Years  of  experience  in  large  California  canneries.  Technical 
and  practical  knowledge  new  methods.  Capable  assuming  full 
responsibility  diversified  packs  field  to  can.  Go  anywhere. 
References  furnished.  Adv.  2571,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — If  you  are  looking  for  a  man  with 
an  unusually  broad  experience  in  every  phase  of  the  canning 
industry,  production,  sales  promotion,  government  orders,  etc., 
loyal,  intelligent,  honest,  executive,  hard  worker,  available  April 
15th,  write:  Adv.  2602,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  draft  exempt  man  as  Manager  or 
Superintendent,  having  active  management  experience.'  Capable 
assuming  full  responsibility.  Graduate  Accountant.  Best  of 
references  furnished.  Prefer  pea  plant.  Adv.  2604,  The 
Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


OUT  OF  ORDER 

Mother — You’d  better  call  the  doctor.  Willie  has  pains  in  his 
stomach. 

Father — Well,  he’s  had  pains  there  before,  hasn’t  he? 

Mother — Yes,  but  not  on  Saturday. 

A  man  crossing  the  street  was  struck  by  a  dog  and  fell.  As 
he  was  getting  up,  he  was  struck  by  an  ancient  car  and  fell 
again.  An  onlooker  inquired  if  he  was  hurt  and  he  replied: 

“The  dog  didn’t  do  me  any  harm  but  the  tin  can  that  was 
tied  to  his  tail  nearly  killed  me.” 

SUCCESS  DEFINED 

Customer — To  what  do  you  owe  your  extraordinary  success  as 
a  house-to-house  salesman? 

Salesman — To  the  first  five  words  I  utter  when  a  woman 
opens  the  door:  “Miss,  is  your  mother  in?” 

An  alert-looking  man  was  gingerly  picking  his  way  along 
the  ties  of  a  railroad,  seemingly  in  search  of  something  or 
someone. 

“What  are  you  looking  for?”  inquired  a  curious  bystander. 

“The  president  of  this  line,”  was  the  answer. 

“But  you’ll  not  find  him  here.” 

“Maybe  not,  but  I’m  on  his  track.” 

ON  HIS  LAST  LAP 

At  a  country  theatre  they  were  playing  “The  Forty  Thieves,” 
and  as  the  company  only  numbered  eight  the  entry  of  the  robbers 
into  tbe  cave  was  augmented  by  their  passing  out  at  the  back 
of  the  stage  and  entering  again  at  the  front. 

Unfortunately,  one  of  the  robbers  walked  with  a  limp,  and 
when  he  had  entered  five  times  a  voice  from  the  gallery  cried: 
“Stick  to  it,  Hoppy,  last  lap.” 

“Sorry,  madam,  but  licenses  are  issued  only  when  your  form 
is  filled  out  properly.” 

“Why,  I  like  your  nerve,  sir.  We  can  get  married  no  matter 
what  I  look  like.” 


DISAPPOINTMENT 
“What’s  the  matter,  little  boy?” 

“Ma’s  gone  and  drowned  all  the  kittens.” 

“Dear  me!  That’s  too  bad.” 

“Yep,  she — boo-hoo — promised  me  I  could  do  it.” 

HINT  OF  A  HEAVY  BOOT 

It  was  approqcbing  midnight  and  the  young  man  still  hovered 
around  the  door.  The  stillness  was  suddenly  shattered  by  a 
’oud  crash  upstairs. 

“Gracious,  dear,”  said  the  timid  swain,  “what  could  that  be?” 
“Oh,”  replied  the  miss,  “that’s  just  papa  dropping  a  hint.” 


stops 

n  in  power 

production 

and  Pro»'‘® 


•  With  emergency  schedules  boosting 
1942  Food  production  to  new  peaks, 
this  heavy-duty,  non-weaving,  non-creep¬ 
ing,  stretchless,  sanitary  LA  PORTE  Con¬ 
veyor  Belting  assures  smoother,  continuous 
production  at  lower  cost.  From  the  grad¬ 
ing  and  sorting  tables  to  the  shipping 
room,  it  outperforms,  outlasts  and  outmodes 
many  other  types  oF  belting  now  in  use. 
And,  in  addition,  the  open  mesh  feature 
permits  the  circulation  of  air  around  pro¬ 
ducts  in  process  and  provides  For  quick  sterilization  without  removing  belting  From  con¬ 
veyor.  Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  or  write  for  Full  details  lor  LA  PORTE  Flexible 
Steel  Conveyor  Belting  in  Galvanized  Steel  -  available  in  any  length  and  practically  any 
width. 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  124  LA  PORTE,  INDIANA 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 


DISMISSED 

Traffic  Officer  (stopping  car  with  lady  at  the  wheel) — Say, 
■vhere’s  the  fire? 

Lady  Driver — In  your  eyes,  you  great  big  gorgeous  patrol- 
nan  ! 

HOT  DOG! 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  keep  anything  so  civilized  as  dog  biscuits 
n  this  one-horse,  run-down  jaytown,  do  you?”  the  tourist  cus- 
omer  snarled. 

“Oh,  yes,  stranger,”  the  village  merchant  responded,  pleas¬ 
antly.  “Quite  a  few  folks  like  you  come  through  from  the  city, 
ind  we  aim  to  have  everything  called  for.  Have  ’em  in  a  bag 
r  eat  ’em  here?” 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  pany 
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Get  Higher  Quality  &  Greater  Yield  With 


THE  MIDGET  HULLER 

When  you  use  the  Midget  in  your  field  work  you 
know  in  advance  just  how  your  Peas  are  develop¬ 
ing  and  when  to  cut  them,  to  give  you  your  pack 
exactly  as  you  want  it.  There  is  no  guess  work 
when  you  use  the  Midget.  Pods  are  pulled 
off  the  vines  and  hulled  in  the  Midget  to  de¬ 
finitely  determine  the  right  cutting  time.  It  pays 
big  dividends. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  plans  for  walking 
fields,  etc. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“T/ie  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreeslxjro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood) 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wls. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclalr-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Cd.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINEBS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coim. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Walter  S.  Schell,  Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  New  York  City 


SUGAR 

Com  Products  Salas  Co.,  New  York  City 
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^Artistic 

lAj^LS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  s  Doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMOftE.MD. 


Patent  No.  2,111,285 
Other  Patents  Pending 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 
on  the  market.  Controls  length  of  scalding  time 
ol  tomatoes  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
ripeness.  Increases  yield — Saves  steam. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  No,  600  Catalogue. 


A-K-ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

p  MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 
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k  TOMATO  and  CITRUS 

^  JUICE  FILLER 

Used  by  leading  Manufacturers 
for  filling  Tomato  and  Citrus 
Juice,  also 

yUitUf, 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 

Fruits,  String  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes;  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 


AVARS  IVEACHlNEj  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


Prices  on  request. 


308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST 


